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Our friend of the Christian Register in last week's issue 
uotes extensively and discusses vivaciously the apoc ryphal 
article of Matthew Arnold in the Pall Mall Journal (!). 
It is comforting to know that Chicago is not alone in being 


taken in by a clever imitation of a " distinguished author's 
style. 


President Porter, of Yale, objects. to co-education, be- 
cause it would divide the time : and ‘perhaps the sensibilities 
and: interests of the instructors.” This might be avoided | 
in the higher education by allowing no young men on the 
Faculty, “and permitting only women who are somewhat 

advanced in years to enroll themselves ‘as students. 


The Boston T. ranscript, as quoted by 7'he Rambler, says: 


Rev. Joseph Cook has gone West. We may have said some- 
thing now and again, in the heat of composition, against the great 
and growing West; but in view of its threatened affliction, we 
could wish that the past might be forgotten and that all bitter 
words might be recalled. In the face of a great sorrow, one 
must pity where one was wont to blame. 


FREEDOM, + RELMOWSHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Chicago, April 16, 1884. 


| ing them. 


coming evening dress in Paris. 


speaks of * 


It would seem that Thomas Hughes still believes in his _ 
Tennessee colony, in which he is represented by his tWo | langu: ze in notes that may be sweet, but are not therefore ~ 
He hopes to estab- | giy; . 
a school to draw the forty yet 
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A landscape appears dwarfed,or distorted if we “look at 
it through windows of cracked or imperfect glass, so each 
one’s view of life is refracted by the mental atmosphere which ~ 
surrounds him. Our ideas grow hard and angular while | 
clouds of discontent are around us, but they assume rosy 
hues if Hope throws her spell over them. Carlyle “Ths 
“every one manufactures his own climate. 


A late number of the Evening Express, Kast Saginaw, — 4 
contains a report of the third of a course of lectures by — 
Rey. Rowland Connor, on the Origin of Religion, the sub- — 
ject of the last being the Jewish Religion. These lectures 3 
are popular expositions, from the standpoint of the latest 
critical scholarship, on the different themes they embrace, — 
and they must benefit all who have the privilege of hear- % 


An esthetic exchange rejoices over the prospect of a ~ 
release “from the hideous bondage of the time honorenag 
swallow-tailed coat,’’ calls pantaloons “extensions,” thinks ~ 
the “men have as much taste as the ladies” and is sorry 
they have not the “opportunity to display it.” We honail 
he will feel better when he gets on his “blue coat, brass 7 
buttons and pearl-gray extensions,” which he foresees as the 7 


T. T. Munger, the progressive Congregationalist of North — 
Adams, Mass., in a recent number of the /ndependent, ~ 
‘the warblings of an artistic quartette who sing ~ 
the praises of God for their own glory in no distinguishable ~ 


He thinks that even the poor church singing of ~ 
ars ago is preferable, because “a poor thing becom-_ 
ing better is more endurable than a good thing perverted or 
‘growing bad.” 


ine.’ 


He is, indeed, fortunate who is called upon to take part 
in the world’s great conflicts and who lives to see Vi 
proudly perching upon his banners. But those who are ~ 
engaged in petty warfares and minor conflicts—even those ~ 
who are on the losing side in the battle of life—can make — 
their lives beautiful if they will but take Dr. Arnold's ‘ad- ~ 
vice and mix a “little thought with their daily breath.” 3 
S| Even to the most common- place lives, there are opport ni- 
| tles for the “growing thought that makes growing revela- — 
tion.” 
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Our popular ideas of India, once drawn almost ontrene — 
through missionary sources, are undergoing revision and — 
modification. It is difficult for the active, practical com-— 
mon-sense West to understand the serene, spiritual ideality 
of the East. Such events as the visit. of eer | 
awakening, as it did, a wide-spread interest in the Brahmo — 
Somaj, and the lectures which Mrs. Leonowens is gi 
upon the art, literature, mythology and domestic customs 
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UNITY. 


India, open the distant country to us now as it never has | worker in 


been revealed before. 


Hadterien anniversaries in C hicago, 1 13-16. will be the | 
relations of the church of to- day to pove rty, to the intel- 
lectual and the religious life of the community, the ‘‘ New 
Orthodoxy,” the relations of the various Unitarian organiza-| 
tions to each other, and other questions of practical im-_ 
portance, relating to the Sunday-school, church, publica- 
tion and ‘Women’ s Conference” activities. 


| 


| 


an important field of human usefulness, where 
her labors are still required, Miss Willard can poorly afford 
to exchange her present well-won popors and expernnee 
A 
ready’ suena of language and bees would doubtless 
gain for their owner a welcome entrance in any department 


of intellectual activity, but the cause of Temperance, by 


means of which Miss Willard made her first appearance in 
public life, and to which she has devoted her energies so 
untiringly, is one of increasing importance, and still too 


Among those | unassured i in its best results to spare the continued support 


invited to take part in the programme are Messrs. Hosmer, of one of its most eloquent and popular advocates. 


Simmons, Thayer, Crooker, Sunderland, Miss Beals of St. 


Paul, Miss Hultin of Michigan, and Mrs. J. L. 
of Illinois. 


Douthit 


Mr. Moody has found a new way both of emptying and | 
filling the churches. Calling upon all those in one of his 
recent congregations in England, who were Christians to 
stand up, about three-fourths of those present rose to their 
feet; whereupon the preacher abruptly bade them leave the 


. eeech | in order to make room for the sinners sitting in 


their seats and crowding about the door unable to gain en- 
trance. The ruse is reported as growing quite successful, 
and Mr. Moody rises in esteem by thus manifesting a desire 
to reach the unconverted instead of contenting himself 
with preaching to an audience of the already saved, as too 
many of his brethren ofthe pulpit are inclined to do. 


Through the painted windows of an old cathedral the 
afternoon sun fell tenderly upon the bowed forms of 
silent devotees, the organ pealed forth its grand music, the 
choir chanted solemnly of death and immortality, the dim 
religious light that pervaded the place seemed well suited to 
the solemn thoughts that were wafted heavenward from the 
vast assembly. 

Through the unstained glass of a village church the light 
shone cheerfully upon a congregation who made the air 
resound to the soul-inspiring “words of an old missionary 
hymn, and the pure brightness of heaven’s unstained light 
made living the thoughts of the animated worshippers con- 
cerning life and duty. Which was best? 


Brother Hanson, of the Star and Covenant that used to 
be, greatly overestimates his provoking power in thinking 
that his oft-repeated editorial thrusts at Unity disturb 
the Editor into resentment. We became accustomed to 
such things lofig before this. The estimate, in our columns, 
placed upon his recent publication of A New Translation of 
the Gospels did not emanate from this office, but from one 
of the most painstaking, careful, Biblical scholars in the 
country, and we have at this office abundant evidence 
that his views are in accord with many. not only of the 
“destructive Unitarians,”’ but of Dr. Hanson’s own house- 
hold of faith. Two brief communications on the subject, 
one from the author of the review, the other from a prom- 
inent Universalist, will be found im our Correspondence 
columns. 


We trust the report which reaches us through some of 
our exchanges that Miss Frances E. Willard is about to 
bring her labors as a public lecturer to a close and devote 
herself toliterature,is unfounded. As a tried and successful 
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Rev. Joseph Parker is reported as claiming a preference 
for the expression, “saving men,’ above that of old-time 
acceptance, “saving souls;”’ the first suggesting a wider 
and therefore more needful salvation, one ministering to 
present human needs, as well as to the more remote condi- 
tions of a life to come. Mr. Parker is perhaps not aware 
of what a significant import is the change he proposes, nor 
that it serves to indicate anew the gradual but sure ap- 
proach of ancient orthodoxy to that point of view held by 
modern rationalism. Slowly but very effectually Chan- 
ning’s word respecting the dignity of human nature, and 
Parker's manly declaration of independence from the old 
respected forms and methods of belief, together with later 
teachings concerning the universality of the religious life 
and spirit among men, are permeating the old set forms of 
belief and doctrine, shedding the light of a new joy and 
hope over the world. 


A correspondent writes : 


‘‘On Monday morning, while the sweet influence of yesterday's 
lessons of life and immortality are still about us, it is as easy 
to carry out Our good resolutions as it is for the grass to be green 
in June. But soon we find that acting upon the best of inten- 
tions is not a work of elegant leisure, and by Saturday night it 
requires something more than human strength to keep our good 
resolutions from ‘resémbling the trees in ‘brown 
wood,’ ”’ 


October's 


What of those who never avail themselves of the Sun- 
day helping, who are strangers to the “sweet influences” of 
its life and immortality lessons and begin Monday with the 
monotony of life unbroken, carrying the same dull drudgery 
that beset them on Saturday ? Alas! how 7 live per- 
petually in the “brown October's wood” as far as their 
spiritual life is concerned. Sunday and its ministrations 
will never lose their place in life as long as human nature is 
blessed with ideals difficult to attain, or while its actual is so 
in need of vivifying ideals. 


In the pulpit of Boston’s most Orthodox-Puritan church, 
prominent for its present wealth and influence as well as 
for the history it has behind it, was installed recently a 
minister who distinctly and clearly rejects the central 
thought of the vicarious atonement, that is, “that God is 
propitiated by the death of Christ,’ who does not assert 
the doctrine of endless punishment, considering it only i 
possibility resting on the “possibility of everlasting sin, 
and who defines the Trinity, not as three personalities, but 
as three manifestations in one God. The society of the 
Old South Church called Rev. Mr. Gordon after a very full 
and frank statement of his views. Of course many have 
protested against his opinions, several members of the eccle- 
siastical council voted against his installation, the vote standing 
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forty-six to eighteen, and one prominent clergyman of Bos-| dency represented by this article, too prevalent every- ~ 
ton refused to take part in the exercises. The invitation| where, of demanding a philosophy, a system of nee = 
to the council was so worded as to warrant the inference | and a religion that requires no effort of brain and no dis- 
that he would have been installed, however the council had | turbance of the complacencies. Our Music Hall orator is 
acted. As one of the clergymen, who spoke upon this oc- | troubled because Herbert Spencer uses hard words, and he 
casion, expressed it, ‘ Calvin, Jonathan Edwards and the | gives a list among which are found the troublesome words, 
other leaders of the faith have served their time and have | “ synthesis,” “ persistent force,” “‘thinkable,” “recurrent,” 
passed away.” Rev. Dr. Peabody of Harvard College,| ete. Those who are frightened by such words as these 
Rev. George E. Ellis and Rev. Brooke Herford were among | will next want a Shakespeare in words of one syllable, 
the gentlemen invited by the church committee to be pres- | Goethe in easy lessons, and an edition of Dante with the 
ent at the council meeting, and spoke in greeting to the | obscurities expurgated. They will enjoy that religion only 
new pastor. that has no cause, avoids all issues and exacts no sacrifices. 
| “ane iy If so many of the thoughtful people of this age have been - — 
Many of our readers will recall the unjust and scandal- | deceived into believing that Herbert Spencer’s words have 
ous charges made by Joseph Cook against the character of|in them thought-provoking and mind-expending power, 
prominent liberal and radical thinkers of high standing and | there still remains in Herbert Spencer's life a singleness of 
unblemished reputation a few years ago during the painful | purpose, an intensity of aim, and a consecration to the 
Liberal League controversy. There is no doubt but that | moralities and the humanities that we earnestly commend 
many of the statements made by Mr. Cook at that time,|to the serious consideration of those readers of our con- 
gross and cowardly as they were, produced the intended |temporary, who may ‘still be alarmed by their: preacher’s 
effect, and did much to strengthen the average orthodox | ominous suggestion of the “oyster and the monkey.” 
consciousness in its native distrust of all advanced opin- 
ions. But many of the popular lecturers, theological ad- ae 
mirers, who stand ready cannlied and repeat his false ac-| A familiar, gentle, delicate figure has disappeared from 
cusations against certain liberal leaders are now smarting | Cambridge, Mass. We used to see him in the streets 
and wincing under the application of the same method to always with a green bag filled with books under his arm, or 
themselves. Mr. Cook, as the champion of a non-pro- |'™ the college library where we often talked with him, or im 
gressive orthodoxy, has conceived a violent dislike toward the lecture room of the Divinity School, where we listened to 
the new creed, and, in accordance with his usual custom, | him expound the gospel of John, of the genuineness of which 
does not confine his expressions of hostility to the Andover | h¢ Was such a great champion. Ezra Abbot was a thor- 
statement, but heaps denunciation and abuse upon all who ough and learned scholar; but there are enough to 
had a hand in the formation of that document. This has | this praise of him, and indeed it needs not to be spoken, 
drawn down upon “the religious fire-patrol on holy duty,” being an established reputation both in this country and in - 
as he speaks of himself, the strong rebuke of some of his Europe. Let us express our grateful remembrance of him 
ecclesiastical brethren. The Advance looks upon Mr. | 48 4 kind and excellent gentleman. Who was kinder to 
Cook’s recent movement as ‘‘one of the gravest errors of seek out helps for the bewildered student ; who more pains- 
his public life,” and pronounces his criticisms of the work | king and interested for him than this scholar, who might 
of the Andover commission “ weak, rambling and illogical,” have been excusable, perhaps, if he had been wrapped in 
terms exceedingly applicable, in our opinion, to the whole his own learning? How many times has he left his pur- 
of his public teachings. The Congregationalist thinks a|Suits and gone gently, but with his quick motions, all over 
persistence in his present course will lose for Mr. Cook what- | the great library, searching out helps for us! How ready to 
ever degree of influence he has gained over the popular listen washe! Did any 0g who wished to learn anything ever 
mind, and declares that he misapprehends both fact and |8°¢™ to Interrupt him? Just as kindly, and fully, and ~ 
language in his interpretation of the creed. The spirit of | !earnedly has he answered our letters when thus we have 
conceit and imposture is as dangerous to consort with in the repaired to his scholarship, as in the library he used to 
guise of friend as of enemy, since its ends are always of a listen and smile and instruct. But let it not be thought he 
self-seeking order, for the accomplishment of which honor | ¥“* only a critic in language and Biblical lore, interested 
and principle are sure to be sacrificed sooner or later. only in words and readings, and texts, and CXEQCSIB, and 
ii biliography. No, he kept a warm and wide interest in the 
In the March 8th issue of the Weekly Magazine, Prof, |™ovements of morals and of society. Among our treas- 
Swing, who always contributes the leader on the first page | “7 38 @ little note from him, aye approbation of a 
of this paper, offered some striking comment upon “The small part taken by us in an ethical debate in a newspaper, 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” These leaders of Prof. which we would not have thought could cleave its way into 
Swing are not infrequently wanting in that intellectual dig- | the sphere of his learned abstraction. | He sustained = 
nity and moral earnestness which one would expect from so American learning nobly and with the minute devotion of | | 
conspicuous a teacher of morals and religion. But this|*® PU scholar; but he preserved & good and gentle man- 
one is written in a vein of unusual flippancy, and in view | hood just as well. The combination, graced with sigh, 


of the great influence which the writer represents, is cal- culiar, half-timid modesty, was a fine sight. Of full hei 
merci do much harm by increasing the tendency to | 5P@Fe; with a rather small, sy mmetrical head, a sharp, - 
avoid serious thinking and to dispose with a joke of prob- | ate, refined, intelligent face, with quickly-glancing eyes, 
lems that ought to challenge earnest study. ‘he errors in quick motions of body—such was his outward appearance. 
Prof. Swing’s article are forcibly pointed out by M. J. . J. V. B. 

Savage, of Boston, in an article published in last week’s | : 
Magazine, which we reprint in full in another column. We | The April issue of Mr. Chadwick’s sermon is on the 
simply wish to enter our earnest protest against the ten-!‘‘ Gospel of Science,” and, like all that emanates from this 
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Brooklyn pulpit, throbs with thought, feeling and religious 
earnestness. This is a spirited, almost an indignant denial 
of the oft-repeated charge that science is antagonistic to the 
religious feeling. He admits that science carries the tidings 
of “absolute doom” to the “supernatural creed as such,” 
but he also urges, and we heartly endorse, that it is the 
most ‘stupendous irony” to call the scheme upheld in the 
majority of the Christian churches to-day good tidings. 
Under the most favorable interpretation of the same, he 
urges that they leave hell packed worse than a Brooklyn 
tenement and heaven more sparcely settled than the bound- 
less West. Science is a gospel, he says, if it does nothing 
more “than ruin this monstrous devil of theological 
belief.” Of how science pushes this arbitrary scheme to 
the wall he gives, among others, this forcible illustration, 
which is worth re-telling for the humor there is in it: 

The makers of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, when they came to 
“* Deluge,’ wrote ‘‘See Flood,’”’ and, when they came to ‘‘Flood,”’ 
unable to face the rational music, wrote ‘‘ See Noah ;’’ and then, 
as there was no one else to see and to refer the reader back to 


“Fiood’’ or ‘‘Deluge’’ would have been too palpably absurd, 
they let the secret out, though grudgingly, that we are dealing 


here with myth and fable, not with historic fact. 


But this sermon, is no more made up of negations than 
is the science which it honors. It confidently affirms that 


science contributes to the worship, trust and hope of relit- 
ion. He concludes as follows: 


It is the function of science to deal with all of this imperial 

-of infinite manifestation. Dealing with this, she also deals 
with Him, I care not by what name you call him, the Infinite and 
Eternal One who manifests himself in law and life and man. 
The good tidings which she brings to us of these are but the 
gospel of his power, his wisdom, and his love. As we listen to 
her voice, the wonder grows, the mystery deepens, the heart 


expands, the lips are fain to break the charmed silence, and to 
sing :— 


a 


‘Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair! 


‘‘What art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


‘Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee though I die.’’ 


A recent number of The Weekly Wisconsin contains a 
very sensible article from Hattie Tyng Griswold on “ Death 
and its Paraphernalia.” She protests against the kindly in- 
tentioned, but practically cruel custom of invading the sacred 
precincts of the dying or dead. The dear, intimate friend 
may be helpful and soothing, but the mere acquaintance 
and the stranger are an intrusion, a tax on nerves and 
strength which should never be inflicted. She gives usa 
picture of the old-time funeral which will vividly remind 
others of their first contact with death, the darkened room, 
the black bier and coffin surrounded by heavily draped 
mourners, the pictures, mirrors and* what-not wrapped in 
white sheets, looking like ghosts on duty, the dolorous voice 


of the minister as he read and lined the hymn— 


‘‘And must this body die?’’ 


Then the long complaining talk to the bereaved friends 
of how the disobedience of our “first parents brought sin 


and sorrow and toil upon them and their seed forever, and 
through sin came death into the world.’’ Those present 
were warned “to flee from the wrath to come,” of the un- 
certainty of life, and were told that ‘‘ Death loves a shining 
mark,” until the terror-stricken child knew not which way 
to turn. If he were good, Death would have him imme- 
diately, if he were not, his time here was very uncertain and 
hell was sure. But alas! heaven with its “great white 
throne” and “ Almighty God” seated thereon was far from 
alluring, for they sang— 


‘*Wo to the men on earth who dwell, 
Nor dread the Almighty’s frown ; 
When God doth all his wrath reveal, 

And shower his judgments down.”’ 


‘*Who then shall live and face the throne, 
And face the judge severe? 

When heaven and earth are fled and gone 
O where shall I appear ;’’ 

There has been a marked improvement since those days, 
but there is still room for improvement. Is there not still 
a deplorable desire for display? How often the caustic re- 
mark of a wit,. speaking of a vain, frivolous widow, is de- 
served “Oh, yes she bore it charmingly. They had a full 
dress funeral, which was so consoling.” The entire house is 
decorated, the body. and casket ornamented, the immense 
display of flowers burdens the air with a sickening perfume; 
one is remirded of that old hymn— 

‘‘ Ah how lovely th’ appearance of death! 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 

Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare.”’ 

Look at the funeral notices—the singers, the pall bearers, 
the floral crosses, crowns, harps, lyres, gates ajar, the announce- 
ment to ‘“‘ persons wishing to view the remains,’’ the minister 
officiating often not the humble man whose words of hope 
and cheer had brightened the life, but some celebrity whose 
voice had never penetrated those ears any more than it does 
now. And all this ostensibly to “honor the dead,” often 
the kindly meant officiousness of friends, while the poor 
mourners are dragged through it in a dumb, dazed way, 
conscious only of separation and worry. 

Why can not we, in this enlightened age, this cultivated 
nineteenth century, work a radical reformation in this matter? 
Birth and death ate the most important events in our being; 
our coming; our going is shrouded in mystery. Death is 
inevitable. We know that during our sojourn here the de- 
parted friend is gone, shut out from us entirely. It is but 
natural that we shoutd wish to treat carefully, lovingly, the 
earthly casket that once held the precious life so dear to us, 
that we should tenderly clothe it, lay upon it our love offer- 
ings, and breathe over it our heart-burdened prayer. But 
every sensitive soul revolts from the public, ostentatious dis- 
play of this, our tenderest and most tearful experience. Then 
we need the calm, the quiet, the dignified silence our souls 
long for, the communion only of spirit. 


t 


THE POST-OFFICE MISSION. 


Our readers have been frequently reminded of late of 
the growing activities that are forming around the above 
name. That there is an increasing interest in this work 
will, we think, become apparent during the approaching an- 
niversary meetings. The work so far as we know is quite 
unique—something that has never before been tried in a 
systematic way by any denomination. It follows that the 
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first tools have to be invented and a considerable amount of 
experimenting done befere any signal success can be at- 
tained. We print below another “tool” constructed primarily 
for the use of the mission connected with Unity Church, 
St. Paul, but likely to be useful elsewhere. It has been 
electrotyped with the address left blank, and can be printed 
at slight expense for the use of other centers. We give it | 
here in the shape used by the society at: headquarters. 


FREEDOM, RELLOWSHIP AND GHARAGTER IN 
RELIGION. 


Unitarians have no “ creed" in the usual sense; that is, no articles of be- 
lief which bind their churches and fix conditions of their fellowship. Charac- 
ter has.always been to them the supreme matter,—not the beliefs we hold, but 
what we are in the heart. They have religious beliefs, however, and, for the 
most part, beliefs in common; and statements Of belief abound among them. 

Such statements, explaining the Liberal Faith as held by them, 
will be sent free to any one upon request. Tell us which of the 
tracts in the list below you would like to see, and we will send 
them. If you have friends to whom you wish any sent, please 
give us their addresses. Your aid in the distribution will be 
most welcome. If the pamphlets fail to answer special questions 
which you wish answered, write us, and perhaps in some other 
way we can supply the need. Address postal to 

WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


WHAT ARE UNITARIANS? 


In this country Unitarians came out from the Congregational churches of 
New England some seventy years ago,—came out as new Protestants, asserting 
(1) the Suvremacy of Character above belief in Religion; (2) the Rights of 
Reason in the use of the Bible revelation: (3) the Dignity, as against the de- 
pravity, of Human Nature. Channing was their leader then. Since Channing's 
day belief in the Bible as a miraculous revelation, or as having any authority 
whatever save as it coincides with natural reason and natural right, has large- 
ly faded away among them. This, the second, movement of their thought be- 
gan some forty yearsago; and Emerson and Theodore Parker have been their 
real, though at first they were their unaccepted, leaders init. To-day few 
Unitarians but trust free thought and trust it everywhere; they only fear 
thought bound. And therefore their beliefs are still growing anc widening, as 
science, history and life reveal new truth. Their increasing emphasis is still 
on Ethics and the Great Faith to which Ethics lead,—faith in the Moral Order 
of the Universe, faith in All-Raling Righteousness. 

With a few exceptions they may be called Christian Theists: Theists, as 
worshipping the One-in-All, and naming that One, “God, our Father; Christ- 
ian, because revering Jesus as the greatest of the historic prophets of religion. 
This name, “ Christian.” receives more stress in their Eastern and older 
churches than in their Western and younger ones. They love to hold relig- 
ious services together, and these are of increasing beauty in their church- 
homes: yet to the great majority any special rite is asa small matter. They 
love their various names, “ Liberal,” “ Unitarian,’ “* Christian,” “ Theist ;”’ yet 
all names that divide “ Religion” are to them of comparatively little conse- 
quence. Whoever loves truth and lives it is, in a broad sense, of their religious 
fellowship; whoever loves it and lives it better than themselves is their teacher, 
whatever Church or age he may belong to. So their Church is wide, their 
teachers many, and their holy writings large. 


TRACTS SENT ON REQUEST. 


““UNITY MISSION’ TRACTS. 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 
The thought is that Science reveals “the glory of a Father ;” that History 
shows “God working by great far-reaching laws of inspiration;” that Jesus, 
because a man, shows “the possibility of a divine manhood for all men ;” 


that “no other book is so grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
falls.” 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. Itsimply sets the things 
Which Jesus emphasized over against those which the Churches empha- 
size. A good tract for those afraid to doubt the usual doctrines. 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western Church Covenants, etc. 
This good for one who wishes to know in short space, “ what Unitarianism 
ix.’ First, a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and principles (same 
as printed above); then several Conference-Bases and Church-Covenants, 
to show in that way what things are emphasized; and ‘then a list of publi- 
cations illustrating the Unitarian thought, worship and life. 

No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: 
Prayer do for us?” “How pray?” At the end a few songs of Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad. By J. V. Blake. 
Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond the good. 


No. 6. Unitarianism: Its Story and its Principles. By J. C. Learned. 
Its story from Bible times, through the Trinity-growing centuries and the 
persecutions of the Reformation, up to the present Unitarians of England 
and America; then, the principles involved in this long stand for Reason 

in Religion. 


hes 


“Shall we pray “What does 


ee 


No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. s 
Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the feeling of Trust,—never trust - 
so strong as that of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Beliefs,—the com- — 
mon beliefs of Christendom contrasted with those greatening in the mind. 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson's “‘ Divinity School Address.”’ 
“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man.” 
“The sentiment of virtue is the essence of all religion.’’ There is no bet- 
ter entrance into Emerson than through this address. It was delivered in 
1838, and then was rejected by fireUpitarian builders; to-day it has be- 
\ 
_ o 


come the head of the corner. 


No.9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 
fhe place of Jesus in religious thought and life. 


Other tracts to follow in this “ Unity Mission ”’ series. 


What Do Unitarians Believe? By 8. J. May. 

Unitarian Principles and Doctrines. By ©. H. Brigham. 

Why Am la Unitarian? By J. F. Clarke. 

What itarians Do and Do Not Believe. By J. L. Douthit. 

The Star of the Liberal Faith. By W. P. Tilden. 
Individual statements like the above bind no one; nor do they agree 
with each other; and they represent a more conservative type of U 
anism than the “Unity Mission” series above. But they all em 
the fundamental Unitarian principles of “ Freedom, Fellowship Char- 
acter in Religion,” and tell the thoughts of many about God, Pro 
Revelation, Prayer, Christ, Human Nature, Salvation, Immortality, 
the Bible. The same questions are answered in 

What Do Unitarians Believe? By C. W. Wendte. 
Also, in shorter form, in the two following leaflets :— 

What Do Unitarians Believe? By J. T. Sunderland. 


A Statement of Belief. Adopted by the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- P 
ciation. (With notes and Bible references. ) . 


Unitarianism is little more than the EssenTIAL Christianity common to all 
sects at their best ; so it is again virtually described, and more nobly than 
by the formal statements, in the next two pamphlets :— 

Spiritual Christianity. By Thos. Starr King. 


Our Common Christianity. By Dean Stanley, of the Church of England. 


The Sympathy of Religions. By T. W Higginson. ia 
With still wider scope, this writer shows how the great sub-Christian facts — 
and faiths bring all religions of the world into one religious fellowship. ; 


The Mission of Unitarianism. By R. Heber Newton, another Broad 
Church Episcopalian. A neighbor's tribute to the service which the little 
Church of Reason in Religion has rendered, and is destined still to render, 
to the larger Churches of Christendom. 


ee 


BOOKS LENT BY MAIL. 


The books named below will be lent by mail, one at a time, to 
anybody requesting them, and enclosing postage (10 cents a vol- 
ume), and agreeing to return the books by mail within fifteen 
days. If out when applied for, they shall be forwarded as soon 
as they come to hand. 

As some persons may wish to buy them, the prices are given 
at which they can be ordered, postage paid, from the Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
Channing’s Works. One volume edition................22.00-c2ee00e: 1.00 


On religious, educational and social subjects. Channing, the Luther- 
and-Melancthon-in-one of the Liberal Religious movement in America, 


has taken his place among the world’s great teachers of the — of 
the Spirit. His was the early thought which reached its larger blos- 
som in Parker and Emerson. 


Theodore Parker’s Discourseof Religion. Paper, $1.00; Cloth...... 
On the Religious Element, its manifestations, and its relations to God, 
Jesus, the Bible and the Church. Parker, at first a heretic to Unita- 
rians themselves, is now held high in honor by them, and far beyond 
their circle, as a man who spoke afresh for God. 

Theodore Parker's Prayers sienna 
Caught down by a friend, as they rose from his lipsin the Boston Music 
Hall. 

po eT Be MOT TTT Tee ee ee 1.50 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,—our third, and thus far our greatest, prophet 
of Religion. Ofhis works, the “Conduct of Life”’ may be recommend- 
ed as the best single volume to begin with. 

Wave OF CO Gperst. By TH. Th. Be occ ccnc ccc ccc cccccesccccensnae 1. 
Strong thinking on deep themes,—the ways of God in history, and the 
ways of the human mind in its search for God. 

Oripesenz, Its Truths and Errors. By Jas. F. Clarke........ ...... 
A careful examination of the leading Orthodox doctrines by one who 
is noted for doing justice to both sides of a question. Probably no 
other book of our day has given so much help to persons wandering 
vut of Orthodoxy and seeking light. 

Self-Culture. By Jas. F. Clarke..................::: i itty alin iene $1.50 
Self-culture physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. 

Essentials and Non-Essentials of Religion. By Jas. F. Clarke. 
PUR, BS COMES: COCR oP inn te ince ohio kbwick beds cbs cbeeecd dane 
Six lectures :—Faith and Belief; Christ and Christianity; the Bible; 
the Charch and Worship; Christian Experience; the Future Life. 

Unitarian Affirmations. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth....................... 
By representative ministers. Seven lectures:—The Universal and the 
Special in Christianity; The Bible; God; Jesus Christ; Man; The 
Church; The Life Eternal,—Heaven and Hell. 
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a _ Beliefin God. By Minot J. Savage 


_ The Man Jesus. 


a Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian Church. By E. H. Hall.... 


100 
An examination of some of the fundamental problems of Theism. Fear- 


less thinking and clear writing. A book that has helped many. 

SP ae Wig MEN 4 codcuins dna kbsdWeceed os kusceneacen 1.00 
Seven lectures, condensing the latest studies of Jesus’ life. Radical in 
thought, and a, The Sources of Information; The Place and 
Time; Birth, Youth and Training; Jesus as Prophet; Jesus as Mes- 
siah; The Resurrection; The Deification. 

What is the Bible? By J.T. Sunderland,........: WO SNE ie a SOG: EN 1.00 
An admirable summary. Chapters on the Bibles of the World; Growth 
of our Bible; The Infallibility Theory; Inspiration and Revelation 
Theories; The Bible's Real Value. 

A Rational View of the Bible. By N. M. Mann. Paper.............. 50 
The story of the Bible’s growth, the dates of its books, etc., as told by 


the foremost Bible critics of to-day. Perhaps the best little book on 
the subject. 


75 

. An historical sketch of the origin of the leading Orthodox dcctrines. 

_ Our Liberal Movement in Theology. By Joseph H. Allen........... 1.25 
Viewed from the broadest stand-point; largely, however, the story of 
Unitarianism in America, its history, principles and tendencies. 

Endeavors after the Christian Life. By James Martineau........... 1.00 
Martineau is the leader of the English Unitarians. A book of sermons 
whose subjects “linger near the common springs of all human piety 
and hope.” 

Nature and Life. By Robert Collyer......... 2.0.00... ccc ce ccc cen. 1.50 

¥ Sermons by a Robert Burns of the pulpit. 

Quiet Hours. (Series I.)........ che ieehedwedneseédbenhees re See 1.00 
A collection of poems of Nature and Religion; a little book that, if 
loved at all, will be loved for life. 

rs Cecile vu véguees d dedbbeobbebch bbactsuewet o6 cc 35 
For He 


ome and Church. Two hundred and fifty hymns for congrega- 


tions whose simple feeling in a religious service is that of children 
seeking the Father. . 


——— 


A longer list, of sixty or seventy volumes, for a book-shelf of 
the Liberal Faith will be found at the end of No. 3 of the ‘‘ Unity 
Mission’’ tracts. All books on this larger list will be lent, on 


a the conditions named above, by applying to the ‘‘ Women’s Uni- 
' arian Association,’ 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Contributed and Selected. 


DISTANCE. 


I heard a sweet song ; heard it glide 
Kchoing through the trembling air, 
Then farther in the wood, it died: 
Or, went from me, I know not where. 


No passing bird of wing so swift,— 
No bird, so strong in flight, of gift 
Enchanted—but in weariness 

Feels nature’s distance dreariness. 


The very winds that sweep the sea, _ 
Like brooms wear out, and wearily — 
The dashing streamlet’s wildest play 
Scatters in mist, not far away. 


Illusion said, “‘ Hope’s silvery wing 
Shall cleave the sky and turning bring 
From far away undying fame. 

The wide, wide world owes thee a name.”’ 


Thus hope took wing, or seemed to fly ;— 
While fancy dreamed in ecstacy; 

Dreamed and awoke. The night wind called— 
It said, ‘“‘ Thy life is narrow walled.” 


“TI blow by land, I blow by sea, 

Brief message. Drifting memory 

Is this, to thee. Yon mound and wave, 
To thee and me, a new made grave.” 


J. N. Spriaa. 


VICTORY THROUGH SUFFERING. 


The breeze that over Calvary blew, 
And caught the Sufferer’s tender prayer, 
Still breathes and echoes in the air, 
“Forgive! they know not what they do!” 


Who then will say that men should mourn, 
And mourn as one without a hope, 
When, falling on the upward slope, 

They seem like dead leaves downward borne ? 


Who constant mount are not the men 
Who know the nobleness of life ; 
But they who beauty learn through strife, 
And they who fall to rise again. 
JAMES H. WeEsT. 


THE NEW CREED OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


When the Congregational Council met in St. Louis in 
1880, there was strong feeling on the part of many influ- 
ential members, that the time had come for some modifica- 
tion of the stern doctrines of the Savoy Declaration and the 
Cambridge Platform. This feeling found adequate expres- 
sion in a fine paper presented by Rev. Dr. Mead, of 
Oberlin, and in the earnest discussion which followed. As 
the outcome of this agitation, a committee of seven was 
appointed to select a commission of twenty-five, ‘“ men of 
piety and ability,” representing all parts of the country and 
various shades of thought, to prepare a statement of what 
it regarded as fundamental gospel truths, “in the form of a 
creed or catechism or both,” “for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the churches.” This commission, which was com- 
posed of the leaders of the Trinitarian Congregationalist 
body, east and west, has made its report, as it was in- 
structed by the council, “to the church and to the world 
through the medium of the public press.” It offers a 
series of twelve articles as a general and common consensus 
of doctrine, which it hopes will be worthy the voluntary 
adoption of the Congregationalist churches as ‘the symbol 
of their faith.” 

It illustrates how wide a difference may sometimes exist 
between the votes of an assembly and the individual opin- 


jions of its members, that this commission of twenty-five 


representative men, all reverend Doctors of Divinity, should 
have almost entirely omitted from their twelve articles that 
Calvinism which the council quite unanimously declared a 
few years ago it accepted, without reservation, for ‘“sub- 
stance of doctrine.” Either the vote of the council on 
Plymouth Rock in 1865 was not a genuine expression of 
its thought, or there has been a marvellous mental and 
iritual growth among its members during the last decades. 
Probably truth lies in both directions. The council was 
not as Calvinistic as it tried to appear to be, when, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, it reaffirmed the creed of the fath- 
ers, “fot substance of doctrine.” And the wide-spread 
anti-Calvinistic sentiment, which was then beginning to be- 
come conscious of itself, has since rapidly strengthened. 
At any rate the Calvinism to which allegiance was then 
‘sworn by the council, is to-day, by the commission, politely 
bowed out of the house. : 
The new statement runs thus: 


I. We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 


heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; 


— + + 


UNITY. 
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And in Jesus-Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who is of one 
substance with the Father ; by whom all things were made; 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who is sent 
from the Father and Son, and who, together with the Father and 
Son, is worshipped and glorified. 

Il. We belive that the providence of God, by which He ex- 
ecutes His eternal purposes in the government.of the world, is in 
and over ull events; yet so that the freedom = responsibility of 
man are not impaired, and sin is the act of the ‘creature alone. 

III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, that 
he might know, love, and obey God, and enjoy him forever; that 
our first parents by disobedience fell under the righteous con- 
demnation of God; and that all men are so alienated from God 

that there is no salvation from the guilt and power of sin except 
through God’s redeeming grace. 

IV. We believe that God would have all men return to Him; 
that to this end He has made Himself known, not only through 
the works of nature, the course of His providence, and the con- 
sciences of men, but also through supernatual revelations made 
especially to a chosen people, and, above all, when the fullness 
of time was come, through Jesus Christ, His Son. 

V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the record of God’s revelation of Himself in the work 
of redemption; that they were written by men under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; that they are able to make wise 
unto salvation ; and that they constitute the authoritative standard 
by which religious teaching and human conduct are to be regu- 
lated and judged. 

VI. We believe that the love of God to sinful men has found 
its highest expression in the redemptive work of His Son; who 
became man, uniting His divine nature with our human nature in 
one person; who was tempted like other men, yet without sin ; 
who by His humiliation, His holy obedience, His sufferings, His 
death on the cross, and His resurrection, became a perfect 
_redeemer; whose sacrifice of Himself for the sins of the world, 
declares the righteousness of God, and is the sole and sufficient 
ground of forgiveness and of reconciliation with Him. 

VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after He had risen from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, where, as the one mediator between 
God and man, He carries forward His work of saving men; that 
He sends the Holy Spirit to convict them of sin and to lead them 
to repentance and faith, and that those who through renewing 
grace turn to righteousness and trust in Jesus Christ as their Re- 
deemer, receive for His sake the forgiveness of their sins and are 
made the children of God. 

VILL. We believe that those who are thus regenerated and 
justified, grow in sanctified character through fellowship with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the 
truth ; that a holy life is the fruit and evidence of saving faith, 
and that the believer's hope of continuance in such a life is in 
the preserving: grace of God. 

IX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among men 
the kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, righteousness 
and peace; that to Jesus Christ, the Head of this kingdom, 
Christians are directly responsible in faith and conduct, and that 
to Him all have immediate access without mediatorial or priestly 
intervention. 

X. We believe that the Church of Christ, invisible and spirit- 
ual, comprises all true believers, whose duty it is to associate 
themselves in churches for the maintenance of worship, for the 
promotion of spiritual growth and fellowship, and for the con- 
version of men; that these churches, under the guidance of the 

Holy Scriptures and in fellowship with one another, may deter- 
mine—each for itself—their organization, statements of belief, 
and forms of worship, may appoint and set apart their own 
ministers, and should co-operate in the work which Christ has 
committed to them for the furtherance of the Gospel throughout 
the world. 

XI. We believe in the observance of the Lord’s Day as a day 

of holy rest and worship, in the ministry of the Word, and in the 
two sacraments which Christ has appointed for his Church. 
Baptism, to be administered to believers and their children as 
the sign of cleansing from sin, of union to Christ, and of the im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit ; and the Lord’s Supper, as a symbol 
of His atoning death, a seal of its efficacy, and a means whereby 
He confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and communion 


Christ over all the earth, in the glorious appea of the great a 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, in the nema if 


dead, and in a final judgment, the issues of which are eve 
punishment and everlasting life. 


The first article of the new credo, whhile it retains ¢ 
of the accustomed phraseology, quite modifies the old 
Trinitarian idea of Deity. There is assertion of three 
heavenly beings to be worshipped and glorified, but no_ 
statement that these three are one God. God, the Father, © 
is Source and Author of all things. Christ, ‘the Lord, i is 3 
of the same spiritual substance with the Father—an i lea 
cherished by the mysties of old time and new, who 
ever held that spirit was one, and hence all spiritual | 
were of the same essential nature—he is also the a 
through whom the Father creates the world. This th 
of Christ’s agency in creation finds expression in the epistle 7 
of the Hebrews and was not uncommon in the early 
Greecian church. In much of that primitive theology, © 
Jesus seems to hold the position of a subordinate Gedy: 4 
working out the behest of Supreme Power—an idea | 
gesting no incongruity to those accustomed all their lives 5 
to manifold Gods. The Holy Spirit is inspirer of life, and — 
is sent by God and Christ to guide and help mankind. ~~ 
This statement is certainly much more comprehensible — 
than the old “ Mystery of the Trinity,” which asserts that — 
“the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is — 
God, and yet there ‘be not three Gods, but only one God,” ~ “ 
etc. The unity of three persons in the single God-head, is — 
replaced by three heavenly beings or somewhats (for the © 
nature of the Spirit is not defined and we are left in doubt 
whether it is an individual or an influence), each of which 
has its sphere of action and each of which is to be glorified. — 
The Father is Supreme, the Son is secondary, the Spirit is 
their messenger to men. 3 

But if the Trinity is rationalized, the “ Eternal Decrees,” = 
and with them Election and Reprobation are unceremoni-_ 
ously swept away. The new creed affirms that man’s free- @ 
dom is in no way impaired by providence, that he has © 
entire ability to seek God and secure salvation through ~ 
redeeming grace. Instead of predestination to life and ~ 
fore-ordination to dishonor and wrath. through the immuta- ~ 
ble purpose and good pleasure of God, it represents God-as_ 
desiring all men to come to Him, and as manifesting Him- © 
self in nature, in history, in providence, in human con- 
sciences, in revelations to His chosen ones, and above all 
in Jesus, for the accomplishment of this end. Instead of 
arbitrary will, instituting immutable decrees, we have a 
Father seeking the welfare of His children. But while — 
Article IV intimates that God draws men to Him thro 
nature, providence and conscience, as well as thro ‘a 
Son, Article VI says that Christ’s sacrifice of Himself is 
the “sole ground of forgiveness and reconciliation.” It — 
would seem that the larger thought which gets itself so % 
fairly uttered in one article is put under theological bond- — 

ein another. The universal, helpful presence of God is 
strongly felt, but the commission does not dare to say that % 
man can receive its blessing save through the nanan of — 
Jesus. In Article VII it asserts that those who trustin ~ 
Jesus as their redeemer “receive for his sake forgiveness ~ 
of sins and are made children of God.” Thus the old bar- - 
riers against those who have never heard of Jesus are ‘7 3 
intact, and Paul’s word, that the heathen who obey the law ~ 
written in their hearts are justified, is emphatically nega- 
tived. 


of evers with Himself. 
xt 


We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the Kingdom of 


But the new creed wholly discredits the old doctrine ot 


' For a great church to affirm in its creed that character is | 

| Beecher once said, “‘ Jesus is the only God” man “ knows 
The 
old creeds said the Bible was the direct word of God, and | 
every statement therein was based on the knowledge and |! : 
The new creed says that the Scriptures | In fine, poetic rhapsody, but as bald, bare, governmental fact. 
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4 ive salvation. There is in it no “effectual call” where- 
y ope is saved through the will of God and by the sacri- 
» fice of Christ without any action of his own, and there is 
none of the modern revivalism which sings : 


‘* Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do, 

Jesus died and paid it all, 

Yes, all the debt I owe.”’ 


But there is emphatic assertion that men must “turn to | 


% righteousness, ” as well as trust in Jesus, if they wish to be 
- children of God, and it puts a holy life as the true evidence 
This is a long step in the right direction. 


essential to salvation, is a sign of promise. 
Concerning the Bible, also, a forward step is taken. 


authority of God. 
are the record of a revelation which God has been making 
> of himself. To one who regards all life as a manifestation 
’ of the eternal, every history is the “record of a revelation,” 
_ and he will feel sure that scriptures, which teach every- 
where the value of personal righteousnéss, “are able to 
make men wise unto salvation.” But when the commission 
abandons this hréad statement, and declares that every un- 
- known writer of these biblical fragments, scattered through 
ten centuries, was under “special guidance of the Holy 
- Spirit,” it leaves the solid ground of common sense and 

 flounders in the bottomless slough of medizval speculation. 

And it is struggling in the same “slough of despond” 
when on the strength of an Old Testament legend of uncer- 
tain origin and date, it predicates the fall of Adam from a 


_ state of glorious purity into a condition of such wickedness 


_ and disobedience that all his descendants have been alien- 
- “ated from God and under the power of guilt and sin. There 
- is much unrighteousness in the world, but that this un- 
__ righteousness results from Eve’s apple-eating, is a theologi- 
_  ¢al fiction so stale, that any implication of it seems wholly 
out of place in a modern religious statement. Yet this 
- most ancient of fossils is reverently builded into the new 
_ structure. 

_ And side by side with it is that other theological relic, a 
~ last judgment whose issues are eternal life and eternal 
_ punishment. After the sharp discussions of the last few 
_ years, and the eminent men who have questioned the 
- soundness of this doctrine, some modified statement was 
_ naturally expected. Yet after accepting the substantial 
- inspiration of the Bible, which plainly teaches it, it could 
_ not be wholly omitted. But there is no reference to the 
horrors which were wont to adorn thisdogma. The execu- 
_ tion of the penalty is postponed to some far-off end of the 
world. And the statement is substantially that of the 
25th chapter of Matthew, without note or comment. There 
is room, perhaps, for the thought, that prior to that remote 
time, some farther chance may be given those who die “ out 
of Christ,” and that those, who under the changed con- 
ditions have not then learned righteousness, will always 
- continue perverse. And the result may be regarded as the 
' inevitable working out of the laws of life and consequences 


© of conduct. The commission has said as little as possible 


_ about future conditions; and it has said that little in such 
» away that it yields to either a mild or a severe interpreta- 
My yg tion. 
-- The position which Jesus assumes in this new creed is 
_ very interesting. The old Trinitarian statement is aban- 
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doned. There is no suggestion that he is’ “very God of 
very God.” He is Son of God, of the same spiritual nature 
as the Father. He is the active agent in creation. He 
incarnates himself in man to save the world. -He has 
established among men a kingdom of which he is king, so 
that men are directly responsible to him for their conduct, 
and have immediate access to him for help and guidance. 
This thought finds some expression in four of the twelve 
articles. It shows a marked tendency of evangelicism. 
Jesus is practically God of this world. He made it; he 
redeemed it; he governs it; he is the king, head and 
final judge of men. ‘They have to deal only with him. 
He will stand between them and the Father. As Mr. 


anything about.” He is the viceroy of this human king- 
dom, caring for its welfare, controlling its people, from whose 
laws and judgments there is no appeal. This is stated not 


And it more than justifies the occasional assertion of the 
liberal press and pulpit that the Nazarene Jesus has become 
the real God of the Evangelical church. 

Concerning this new creed, three things are manifest. 
First, it is a wide departure in the direction of reason and 
humanity, from the harsh doctrines of the elder confessions, 
sufficient to justify the frequent assumption that those con- 
fessions are being outgrown, and do not always express the 
real faith of those who profess to hold them. Secondly, 
although this statement is such a wide departure from the 
old orthodoxy, it does not express the full conviction of the 
new orthodoxy. It is a compromise in which phrases and 
ideas are carefully balanced, and whose broad utterances 
are speedily cramped by words of narrower meaning. Like 
other compromises it can bear quite different meanings, 
according as the interpreter is of the liberal or conservative 
school. If it is accepted by the Congregationalist churches, 
which remains to be seen, it will be accepted as a compro- 
mise, one wing regarding it as the most it could gain, the 
other as surrendering the least possible. Like all compro- 
mises it will be of doubtful popularity, and likely to prove 
of unstable foundation and no great longevity. Thirdly, 
this statement is largely occupied with matters about which 
little or nothing is absolutely known. It is not based upon 
observed facts, deduced principles, or the intuitions of man- 
kind, but upon statements, some of. which are certainly 
misunderstood and misinterpreted, made by men, mostly 
unknown, who are supposed to have lived 1,800 to 3,000 
years ago. It is assumed that these unknowi men had 
absolute, supernatural knowledge, and that their ideas are 
correctly embodied in this modern phraseology. The whole 
system is based upon assumptions of which there is no pos- 
sible proof. The foundation is the supposed infallible 
authority of the Bible. The superstructure is veined and 
vitiated by misinterpretation and misconstruction. It 
shows the might of inherited ideas, that, after a half cen- 
tury of historic criticism, which, for most careful thinkers, has 
demolished the last lurking place of supernatural inspiration, 
a commission of twenty-five educated theologians should 
tacitly assume that the great relations of souls to the Over- 
soul, and all the immeasurable destinies of life, are to be 
decided by the word of some unknown Hebrew or Greek 
written twenty centuries ago. 

This latest attempt of Orthodoxy ought to increase our 
gladness that we are not obliged to deal in makeshifts or to 
square our thought with inherited formulas. We are free 
to grow in intelligence, in aspiration, in comprehension of 
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the great problems of being. When the larger convictions 
dawn upon us we are not forced to dwarf them to the 
dimensions of a creed. The spirit of our faith demands 
that we keep pace with advancing thought and knowledge 
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opinions upon every subject were received without much — 
criticism ; and men seized upon the preacher’s utterances ~ 
with an eagerness born of brain and heart starvation, and — 
| were more than half willing to believe and do anything ~ 


und interpret their latest word. The universe of truth and 
fact is open to our endeavor, and there is appreciation 
rather than reprobation for every large inspiring idea, what- 
ever its lack of correspondence with that which “has been 
said in the old time.” 


T. B. Forsusu. 


WORD-WORSHIP. 


The flower that lifts its smiling face 
Above the loving sod, 

Hath little need of words to trace 
Its upward way to God. 


The lark that bathes its slender wings, 
At morn, in heaven's blue, 


{tute such ample excitement for all classes of intelli 


Needs nothing but the song it sings 
To prove it heaven-true. 


Then, flower-like, let our deeds divide 
The heart-soil, full of love ; 7 
And faith find wings on which to glide, 

Song-laden, far above. 


Wo. S. LORD. 


HOW TO PROMOTE FAITH. 


The evangelical ministers of Cincinnati, that is, the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Baptist portion, recently took coun- 
sel together, upon a Monday morning, as to what ought to 
be done to lift our city out of its depression of spiritual 
virtue. Monday morning is proverbially not a good time 
for ministers to have invigorating views upon any subject, 
and there may be an intimate connection between the day 
and the infirmity of the prescription fixed upon by these 
doctors of the soul for the cure of our moral ills. It was 
suggested that the sovereign remedy might lie in a protract- 
ed meeting at Music Hall, led by Mr. Moody. 
our enterprising citizens, with an eye alike to the culture 
and the business interests of Cincinnati, are given to pro- 
jecting frequent Music Hall festivals, operatic, dramatic, 
minstrel and the like; and the irreverent might be tempted 
to think that the worldly contagion had affected the ministers 
with their proposed revival festival. 

One, only, of the brethren raised his voice in mild protest 


Some of 


which should lift their souls out of their torpor. ; 

Today, especially in the great towns and cities, a multi- — 
tude of interests engage the average mind. The concerns ¥ 
of the nation and of the civilized world, living and dead, ~ 
are presented through books and newspapers to even the © 
uncultivated man to choose for his thinking. Politics, litera- — 
ture, science, the latest great disaster or petty crime, and ~ 
the varied information gathered by the daily press, consti- — 
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that religion must needs speak with exceptional force 
originality to gain its proper hearing. > 
And not only this, but the popular attitude toward — 
Christian doctrines, throughout the United States, is under- 
going a quiet revolution. However little the ordinary man 
may know about science and scripture criticism, he is get- 
ting to have a suspicion that there was never any such man 
as Adam, at least as the founder, humanly speaking, of a 
scheme of redemption, and that eternal punishment for ~ 
unbelief or misbelief is irreconcilable with the Infinite ~ 
Goodness which he is called upon to adore as presiding over 
the universe. Scepticism is widespread upon these two | 
points; most notably upon that of endless torment; a scepti- 
cism so inevitably produced by the intelligent atmosphere — 
of our time and land that even ministers are unconsciously ~~ 
affected by it, and, in proportion to their entrance into the 
currents of living thought and their making an acquaintance — 
with the throng of new facts which bear upon religious — 
opinions, are more and more cautious and reserved in preach- 
ing the old doctrines which were~ence their preponderant | 
emphasis. Mr. Joseph Cook has recently warned the ~ 
authors of the new Congregational creed that representative 
orthodoxy in the old world, in Germany and Scotland, is — 
swinging back to the ancient faith with r to the limits — 
of the sinners probation to this life. None are so blind as ~ 
those who do not want to see; and it would be in i 4 
to know with what monk in his cell Mr. Cook has lately — 
been talking. He cannot have been taken into the con- — 
fidence of any ministers of intelligent, inquiring congrega- 
tions. # 

But no matter what the theological professors may think 
about it, the simple fact in this country is that the thing — 
which gave point to the revival preaching is gone, both with ~ 
the ministers themselves, in their half unbelief, and with the — 
multitudes outside of the churches whose influence is worth — 
seeking by orthodox and liberal, because they are of the best 
fiber of the land, and who are quite indifferent to the plan 


that the times needed more thorough pulpit thought rather 
than any spasm of emotional excitement, but no man re- 


garded his sensible speech, and the protracted meeting will 
probably go on. There is indeed nothing very novel in this 
decision, but this lack of novelty is what makes it worth 
speaking of. 

A revival meeting, even after Mr. Moody’s methods, 
which are at bottom the old fashioned methods of arousing 
the feelings by appeals to hope and terror, presumes a state 
of popular intelligence and of absorbing anxiety about the- 
ological questions which belonged to a by-gone generation. 
Once the masses had little else to think about but questions 


of religion—knowledge was comparatively scantily diffused, 


reading matter was scarce, the reasoning faculties were ex- 


of salvation from logical premise to direful conclusion. In 
the fall of man they believe not, and of everlasting torment 
they have no terror. Yet let it not be too rashly inferred — 
that they have no capacity or desire for religious conviction. 
The capacity they certainly have, as no race beforethem 
ever had, because true religion is the consummate flower of 
intelligence, and this is an intelligent age. And the desire — 
is more abundant than is often thought; only it is a desire ~~ 
for things probable and reasonable, which are elements that 
enter none too often into mere emotional exhortation. © 3 
It therefore seems something of a reflection upon the in- 
telligence of a body of city ministers that they should have 
no suspicion of any change in popular estimates of theologi- | 


ercised within but moderate limits, old time medizval 


cal doctrines and methods, but should set compl to 
furbishing up some antiquated machinery for the making of — 
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favorable for its effectiveness, it produced as many results 


. truth. There are a dozen occupants of American orthodox 


_ itself an eloquent religious appeal, are the possessions upon 
. which preacher and church must depend more than ever be- 


_ meet all the exigencies of temptation, sorrow, weakness of 
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faith, as the one thing competent to dispel worldliness and 
unbelief; whereas in the days when the conditions were fairly 


which were a reproach to pure religion—for this is the con- 
fession of good orthodox people,—as it made of wholesome 
piety and moral character. 

Two things it is desirable that ministers should get for 
themselves before they undertake to convert the coming 

erations, viz: An intelligent appreciation of the exist- 
Ing state of the human mind which they wish to move; and 
enough of faith in the essential abiding nature of the re- 
_— they preach to enable them to put it into new vessels 
when the old forms and dogmas are worn out. 

The minister who is simply an echo of tradition clutches 
tenaciously the ancient forms which in their time were con- 
veniences of original minded men for setting forth their con- 
victions, but were not an inseparable part of their convic- 
tions. For illustration, in a tropical climate the living 
prophet finds spiritual significance in baptism in a clear run- 

ing stream, and in after centuries in a frigid zone the echo 
and imitator phunges the neophyte into a brook where ice 
has to be broken, and doubts not that unless the ancient, 
ymbol shall be exactly copied there can be no birth of faith. 
in an era of social anarchy and widespread popular misery, 
such as existed when John was writing the apocalypse, or at 
the end of the German thirty years’ war, the germs of con- 
fidence in the Providence of God and the divinity of man 
ean be kept alive only by materialist pictures of heaven and 
hell. And the modern revivalist, destitute of genuine im- 
agination and personal insight, is sure that his well fed and 
fairly well governed hearers can be persuaded to immortal 
trust and hope only by his promising that they shall eter- 
nally join in burning incense and feasting around the throne 
of a King who is not a despot except to the unbelievers. 
Men now-a-days pay small regard to echoes, nor is the or- 
thodox church, certainly not Christianity, in such sore plight 
for original inspiration that it must be forever repeating its 
old ways. There is yet the fountain of infinite truth to 
draw from, and living language in which to embody the 


ulpits, and some more not orthodox, all of whose names are 
familiar in all the land, who are able with no other appli- 
ances than those of spiritual insight and a knowledge which 
is fairly abreast of the best thought of the times, to wield 
a commanding influence for the promotion of piety and good 
works which will last for many along year. 
And reasonable intelligence, an insight of moral and 
spiritual principles, and the personal integrity which is in 


fore as the sole aggressive instrumentalities for bringing to 
pass the reign of righteousness among men. Anything less 
than and inferior to these solid qualities will fail to command 
the respect of the only people whose adhesion can _ bring 
strength to the cause of religion in its many battles with the 
powers of sense and darkness. And these qualities must do 
their work, not spasmodically, nor by any forcing process, 
but by the methods of education, by appeals to the rational 
soul, by emphasis upon the religious nature of man and 
the showing that only as this religious nature has its rights of 
leadership over all the other faculties, can the man fairly 


body and soreness of heart, and keep his integrity and be 
‘reasonably happy in the world which now is. This is indeed 


a slow and uncertain way of doing things, but the sort of 


character which is worthy to be called Christian has always 
been of slow growth. 

Religion is just getting in this modern time to rely upon 
its naked reasonableness with which to gain human regard. 
In other days it was bolstered up by forces not particularly 
reasonable or moral; the temporal power, the dread of the 
devil and the like. Now it is being compelled to ask the 
love of men because it is good for them, in time as well as 
in eternity, and its accents are yet strange, and its native 
bearing not yet become as impressive as it shall be. So 
for a while it seems to be waning in influence; and some 
of its votaries ‘whose faith is not very deep hearted, who 
have been taught that there must be a God because He 
wrote the Bible or was once a dweller on the earth—many 
years ago,—fear that all will go to the bad unless something 
dramatic is done; and drums and trumpets sounded to warn 
men of what they are in danger of losing. Fear not, breth- 
ren; God is not likely to desert His world, and man has 
never yet dispensed with religion of some sort, good or bad, 
and if we make sure of holding up for human admiration 
only what is good and reasonable, and in harmony with all 
the facts known or likely to be known, we may safely leave 
results to the Almighty. 

And if we but lift up our despondent eyes we may per- 
chance discover, amid the falling off of signers of the creeds, 
an increase of the industrious, temperate, humane and 
high minded. And are not such as these born of true 
faith? and were not these things in the vision of Jesus when 
he talked of the kingdom to come and the will to be done 
on earth as in heaven? 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 


PROFESSOR SWING AND HERBERT SPENCER. 


In your issue of the 8th inst. is a most remarkable arti- 
cle on ‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” by Professor 
Swing. The substance of the two columns may be 
summed upintwo charges. First, Herbert Spencer's ‘Science 
is not so much a dealing with new and profound ideas 
as a dealing in unusual words.” And, secondly, “ Upon 
Spencer no fame will at last rest, because he certainly adds 
nothing to either the theories or the knowledge of man- 
kind.” These two charges are really one—that Spencer 
has given the world nothing but words. 

He has givon the world a good many words, and some of 
them are “unusual”’ ones. [ shall take your time with no 
discussion of these, farther than to say that certain new 
growths of language always accompany new growths of 
thought; else the new thought could find no fitting ex- 
pression. And no man in the modern world has. contrib- 
uted so many terse and apt phrases that serve to sum up 
and express the new movements of the age as has Mr. 
Spencer; and though some of them were unusual, I have 
not before heard that they are incomprehensible to any 
careful student. 

The one question then to which I will ask the attention 
of your readers, is as to whether Mr. Spencer has added 
anything to “‘ either the theories or the knowledge of man- 
kind.” My own opinion I will keep to the last; not by 
way of climax, but as being of the least importance. I 
wish to quote the views of a few well-known men. They 
have given years of study to these subjects, which, plainly, 
Prof. Swing has not. Of their intellectual ability to pass 
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judgment, as compared with the Music Hall preacher, your 
readers must form their own conclusions. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, is ‘one of the most 
distinguished scientific men that America has produced. 
He calls Mr. Spencer “ one of the great apostles of evolu- 
tion.” Further, he says of him, “ He did not stop to solve 
the difficulties of organic evolution, but with that profound 
philosophic insight which has made him read and honored 
by all intelligent men, he made the grand generalization 
that the law of organic progress is the law of all progress.” 

Mr. John Fiske says of his work: “ It is of the caliber 
ich Aristotle and Newton did; though coming 
re it as far surpasses their work in its vast- 
ance as the railway surpasses the Sedan- 
chair, or as the “teélégraph surpasses the carriér-pigeon.” 
And he holds that ‘“‘ Mr. Spencer's work on the side of re- 
ligion will be seen to be no less important than his work on 
the side of science.”’ 

Mr. Beecher says: “‘ Mr. Spencer has come; he has come 


to stay. He may have dyspepsia, but his books have got 
no dyspepsia.”’ He also thinks his work “is going to rev- 


olutionize theology, and make good walking where we have 
had only muddy walking hitherto.” 

Mr. Youmans, the editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
lays special stress on Spencer's “originality.” Not, as he 
says, “of literary form,’ nor of the “pure creative imagin- 
ation,’ but “that for higher originality of constructive 
genius which builds new systems of truth out of the multi- 
tudinous elements of solid knowledge.’’ He says again, 
‘Mr. Spencer has given the world an amount of original 
exposition; and of new and valuable truth that are probably 
without a parallel in the history of human thought.” 
Again, “Dr. J. D. Morell, author of the “ History of 
Philosophy,” declares Spencer's psychology “to constitute 
a new departure in the science of mind.” 

Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institute, is 
the author of ‘Dynamic Sociology,’ the most important 
contribution that America has yet made toward the solu- 
tion of great social problems. He says Mr. Spencer “ holds 
his high position by virtue of what he has done.” He 
speaks of his as “a mind that has proved itself capable of 

grappling with the profoundest problems of the universe.” 
_ He says, “He has formulated the laws of the universe.” 
Once more, “ His mastery of all branches of human knowl- 
edge has been justly styled encyclopedic. His causality 
(his philosophic power of tracing underlying principles and 
connecting laws) has been unequalled.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “ From the summit of one 
branch of knowledge after another, he has brought its phe- 
nomena into relation with this base-line (of development) 
and with each other, until we look with amazement upon 
the reach and compass of his vast triangulation of the uni- 
verse.”’ He compares his with Newton, Young and Dar- 
win as their worthy compeer. 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, 
thinks that for all our modern advancement, in educational 
methods we are more indebted to Mr. Spencer than to any 
other man. 

President F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College, says 
Mr. Spencer “has contributed the most powerful impulse to 
the progress of the human race toward the good and the 
true that this or any century has known.” ‘As it seems 
to him, we have in Herbert Spencer not only the profound- 
est thinker of our time, but the most capacious and most 


than he is beyond Aristotle. 
Schellig are gropers in the dark by the side of him. In 
all the histery of science there is but one name which can 
be compared to his, and that is Newton's; but Newton 


succeeded in it, had he done so, must be only matter of 
conjecture.” 

When one sees thus what a profound expression they are 
eapable of producing upon some of the ablest minds of the 
age, one can hardly help having a large and growing re- 
spect for “unusual words.” F 


disciple of Darwin; for he says, “The philosophy of Spen- 
cer is that of Darwin and La Place plunged into a Lon- 
don fog;’’ and he “does little except follow others.” Had 
the Professor taken the trouble to learn a few facts he 
would have known that Spencer is a follower of no man. 
His work preceded Darwin's and includes it; for Darwin- 
ism is only one small province in the larger realm of evo- 
lution. Look at a few dates and see. 

In conversation with Mr. Spencer in London last Sep- 
tember, he gave me a few facts and figures of some im- 
portance in this matter. Darwin’s Origin of Species was 
published in 1859. Mr. Spencer conceived the germ of 
his philosophy in 1840, when only 20 years of age. In 


ciple of evolution was implied. 

tions appeared in the same line. 
essay, in which, as Darwin himself acknowledges, the 
whole theory was ably treated. 
says, “ Single-handed, with no church or party behind him, 
backed by no university or scientific society, with but little 
means, in broken health, without even a publisher, ‘and in 
the face of public prejudice and a hostile press, he never- 
theless resolved to carry out a comprehensive system of 
thought that would require twenty years of his life. The 
moral intrepidity of the undertaking was as original as its 
intellectual character.” This scheme of his was well 
known to such men as Huxley, Grote, Hooker, Mill, Tyn- 
dall and Fraser as early as 1858, and before a word of Dar- 
winism had been heard of. As Prof. Youmans says again, 
“ He is the follower in this of no man; he is in advance of 
every other.” With the general theory of evolution Mr. 
Darwin never even attempted to deal. To quote You- 
mans once more: “Mr. Darwin will remain the illustrious 
reformer of biology and the most distinguished naturalist of 
his age; but with Mr. Spencer will abide the honor of com- 


In 1850 other publica- 


modern times, if not, indeed, of all time.” Let me now 
note two or three other things that Mr. Spencer has added 
to the theories or the knowledge of mankind: 

1. The whole theory of evolution, now accepted—with 
whatever minor modifications—by all competent minds. 
Without Mr. Spencer, Mr. Darwin might have done all his 
work, and still evolution, in the sense in which it rules the 
world to-day, not yet have been heard of. 

2. He has created a new science of psychology, and rey- 
olutionized the words, the thing in regard to the develop- 
ment of mind. 


more to help on a rational study of the methods of human 


powerful intellect of all time. Aristotle and his master 


progress than any man who has ever lived. 
| 4. By his demonstration of the fact that intuitions are 


were not more beyond the pygmies who preceded them 4 
Kant, Hegel, Fichte and 


never attempted so wide a field, and how he would have . 


But Mr. Swing is evidently labéring under what is, per- 4 
haps, a too common misconception—that Spencer is onlya 


1842 he published an essay in which the fundamental prin- — 
In 1852 came another ~ 


As Mr. Youmans well ~ 


plete originality in developing this greatest conception of ” 


3. He has created the science of sociology, and done 7 
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the inherited | results of experience me has anes the| 

e—long warfare between the intuitional and experimental 
schools of Philosophy. This alone were enough to give 
high and lasting fame to one nian. 

5. He has contributed more to the science of education 
than any other writer of this, and probably of any age. 

6. He has revealed the true formulations of the science 
of “apes as has never been done before. 

He has thrown a flood of light on the origin and 
ererth of religion; and under the influence of his work— 
more than that of any other man—there is going on a re- 
ligious reconstruction such as the world has not seen since 
the birth of Christianity. 

This list might be largely extended, but these will do for 
one article. 

One striking, generajefact should always be kept in mind 
in estimating the greatness of Mr. Spencer. He has so 


wrought himself into the warp and woof of the modern world | 
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JESUS, A MAN. 


To us, then, Jesus isa man. In affirming this we have 
ground common to all sects. Whatever other ideas there 
may have been about Jesus, since the day of the Gnostics, 
no one doubts his humanity, But we should guard 
against the only too common expression, “ mere man.” 
There is no need of it, because the word man covers the 
whole ground. Especially do we object to this qualifying 
word, ‘mere,’ when we think we detect in it a lurking con- 
tempt for man in general. But, when we once say, “Jesus 
is man,” no matter how we try to obviate it, there is im- 
plied on the one hand human greatness and on the other 
hand human limitations. 

To admit for a moment that Jesus was a man is to give 
up all thought about his being Deity, for it would be like 
calling the complete incomplete; the perfect imperfect; the 
finite infinite. Whatever meaning such language as this 


thaf no man to-day can discuss science or philosophy, re-| may have in theology or metaphysics, it can have none in 


ligion or morals, sociology, politics or education, or any of 
the great themes of the age, w ithout taking account of and 
reckoning with him. He must be agreed with or opposed ; 
he cannot be ignored. Never before did any man ever live, 
in any land or any century, of whom so much could be said. 
I marvel more and more, as [ think of it, over the power 
of “unusual words.” Strange that only “unusual words’’ 
should have led Mr. Darwin himself to speak of Mr. Spen- 
cer as ‘our great philosopher.” Strange that nothing but 
‘“anusual words” should so befog the whole scientific and 
philosophical world! Hamlet’s study of “ words, words,” 

may well take on an aspect of dignity from this time forth. 

Perhaps neither Prof. Swing’s opinion nor mine, stand- 
ing alone, would be entitled to any very remarkable weight. 
But since he has ventured his I will be emboldened to give 
expression to my own. And I will put it in these words: 
For breadth and accuracy of knowledge; for profound in- 
sight into universal principles and laws; for comprehen- 
siveness and grasp of mind ; for the logical power of mar- 
shalling almost countless facts in illustration and proof ; for 
the power of combination that is able to construct all facts 
and laws into one vast system, condensing thus the uni- 
verse into a formula; for all that combines to indicate the 
highest order of intellect; for all these Mr. Spencer has 
never had his equal. And, instead of its being true that 
he has added “nothing to either the theories or the knowl- 
edge of mankind,” no other man has ever lived who has 
added so much. 

I am sorry to find myself differing so radically from a 
man I have dared to think of asa friend, though now, for 
some years, | have only been able to watch his life and 
work from a distance. But I know he will respect me none 
the less for standing up in defense of another man whom I 
both respect and love, and to whom I owe so much. I 
speak the more earnestly, because, since Prof. Swing’s 
words carry so much weight in Chicago, his misconception 
of Spencer—as I must regard it—will all the more easily 
deter thousands from studying the foremost man of his 
time.—M. J. Savage in the Weekly. Magazine of Chicago. 


Readers of De Quincy’s strange and fascinating ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-EKater” will be gratified to learn 
of the discovery of an unpublished work of this erratic 
author. It is styled “The Confessions of an English 
Hasheesh-Eater,’ and was written in the last years of the 
author’s lifetime. 


every-day life. The question, therefore, of interest to us, 
is this: Was Jesus a perfect man? 

I have no sympathy with that school of critics which 
would drag down all our great men to the common level. 
Only our own littleness prevents our seeing the greatness of 
our great men, but it is one thing to appreciate the great- 
ness of our great men and quite another to. affirm the per- 
fection of any one of them. The answer to our question, 
was Jesus a perfect man, depends upon our idea of perfec- 
tion. In illustration, Alexander to his Macedonian soldiers 
was almost perfect. If Jesus had come into their camp 
with his words, “blessed are the peacemakers,” they would 
have laughed at him and called him a dreamer. Meas- 
ured by their idea of perfection, Jesus was not perfect. 
Or, if Jesus were to enter an assembly of ,savants, the 
French academy or British Association of Science, for in- 
stance, and talk of the mustard seed as being the smallest 
of seeds, or of the stars as falling from heaven, he would 
again be adjudgéd very imperfect. All, therefore, de- 
pends upon our idea of perfection. But, in an assembly of 
religious men, where the standard was duty, and where per- 
fection meant implicit obedience to conscience, we have no 
good reason to doubt that Jesus would come up to the full 
measure of perfection, because, after we have given criti- 
cism full sway, we feel that Teens obeyed the very whis- 
perings of his conscience. We may go further and sa 
that through this implicit obedience may be reached that 
deep consciousness which comes to all pure souls, of the di- 
vine presence and favor, through which they may say, “I 
and my Father are one.’ ‘This is.that deep God-con- 
sciousness which constitutes the religion of all great souls, 
whether of Christian or other religions. 

In this Jesus is our example. If we are in need of an 
example in astronomy, Newton or Young would be better 
than Jesus; if in biology, Darwin or Huxley are prefera- 
ble; but it is in religion that Jesus beeame the western 
world’s great master. In the same sense all who have at- 
tained greatness are examples for us, but examples are not 
slave-owners. We are not to be the slaves, in astronomy, 
of Newton; in biology, of Huxley, nor in religion, of 
Jesus. We are to serve no man in the letter, but all in 
the spirit. These examples are to awaken in us a desire 
for that which is at present beyond us. In patriotism we 
are not so much to walk in the footsteps of Washington 
and Lincoln as to be filled with their spirit. It is the same 
in scholarship. We are not so much to walk in the foot- 
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steps of Kant or Hegel as to be filled with the spirit which 
would know. In Christianity it is not for us to question 
ourselves so much about obedience to the commandments of 
Jesus in the letter as to be assured that we have the spirit 
of Christ, for, “if any man hath not the spirit of Christ, 
he is not of His.” When these examples have inspired us 
we come abreast with them, and have reached that point of 
which Jesus speaks, when he says: “Call no man master.” 
—From a-Sermon hy Albert Walkley. 


(Lorrespondence. 


“THE NEW COVENANT” AGAIN. 


In a recent number of Unity we undertook, solely for 
the benefit of our readers, to give a just estimate of the 
value of Dr. Hanson's recently published translation of 
the New Testament. The Universalist, in an editorial. the 
style of which is very much like that of Dr. Hanson, com- 
ments upon our criticisms, as well as upon the character of 
Unity in general. We have no remark to make upon this 
article, excepting to assure its author that he has mistaken 
mirth for malice. Since he evidently does not set much 
value upon the judgment of Unity, we will simply intro- 
duce here a few quotations from Prof. Forbes’s review of 
“The New Covenant” in the Universalist Quarterly for 
April—an authority from whose decisions Dr. Hanson is 
less likely to. appeal: 

“The text he adopts is far inferior to that of Alford. 
Tischendorf, or Westcott and Hort.” 

‘Undue weight is given to thé Raiding: of Codex Sinaiti- 
cus. ‘Tischendorf, the discoverer of the codex, has been 
justly charged with partiality towards his ‘darling,’ but here 
Tischendorf himself is surpassed.” 

“There are omissions of words or phrases.” 

‘There are traces of haste and want of care.” 

Dr. Hanson says that the words which he has put in 
italics “are not in the Greek of Westcott and Hort.” Says 
Prof. Forbes: “There are at least sixty-five instances in 
which he has put a word, or phrase, or whole verse, in 
italics when the Greek equivalent is found in the text of 
Westcott and Hort.” 


‘A new translation ought to be an improvement on its. 


predecessors, and this high ‘meed of praise’ cannot, it is 
to be feared, be awarded to the one under consideration, for 
reasons which follow: (a) The English used is frequently 
not good. (4) The Greek idiom is not followed. (c) The 
reader is informed in the explanation that the words in 
brackets are supplied by the translator. The inference is that 
words not in brackets have an equivalent in the Greek text. 
But the student will find himself frequently misguided. 
There are many passages where the bracketed word has a Greek 
equivalent. By bratketing words not supplied he gives 
the reader untrue data, and leaves him witheut remedy. 
(¢) There are many passages where the translation, departing 
from the usual rendering, seems fairly obnoxious to an ad- 
Verse criticism. Unsatisfactory is the treatment of verbal 
parellels.”’ 

As a conclusion of the whole matter, Prof. Forbes says: 
“While recognizing gladly many excellences, judgment 
must be rendered that we have here no really important 
addition either to the list of 4ranslations extant or to our 


THE ACANTHUS VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of Untry: 
Dear Str :—lI observe that Rev. Dr. Hanson is much 


moved by your criticism of his translation of the Gospels. 


I observe also, that he seeks to abate the force of your crit- 
icism by first charging you with unworthy motives, and at- 
tempting to blacken the character of UNtry—both of which 
attempts are the usual resort of weakness and bad temper. 
It is much to be regretted, and yet not altogether unexpect- 
ed, perhaps, by those who have been treated to a taste of 
his spirit in circumstances where they have not fully agreed 
with him. If he finds relief, however, from your criticism 
by impugning your motives, where will he find comfort 
when he reads the far more damaging criticism of his work 
by Prof. Forbes, of St. Lawrence Universtiy, which appears 
in the last issue of the Universalist Quarterly? Prof. 
Forbes can hardly be suspected of being a ‘weak conduit for 
the mild flow of Ingersollism,” and the Quarterly is the 
organ of all genuine orthodox Universalism. And yet 
Prof. Forbes drives a coach-and-four through the work and 
finds so many slips of scholarship in it that his progress 1s 
not impeded at any point. It is hardly to the credit of the 
general intelligence of the Universalist Church that this 


| loose style of work should be passed off without protest. 


It is asorry illustration of that special pleading which we re- 
gret to say has been quite too characteristic of Universalist 
literary endeavors. The Bible was not made to defend a 
single dogma, and a translation of it inspired by such a 
dream must be but a narrow version at best. It is an ill- 
advised task—that of any one man attempting such a 
work. It can carry with it little or no authority to the 
public, and for critical purposes this present attempt, as 
shown by Prof. Forbes, is of little value. I think, upon 
the whole, that the “thorns” are bad enough, but please 
spare us the calamity of the acanthuses. 
Yours in hope, nevertheless, 
A UNIVERSALIST. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF EVOLUTION. 


Editor of Unity: 

I would offer as a contribution to the subject of evolution 
in the pulpit, the following extract from a sermon of my 
great-uncle, James McChord, minister of the Market Street 
Presbyterian church, in Lexington, Kentucky. In other of 
his sermons I find the same thought emphasized. In aser- 
mon on 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, published in 1818, he says: 
‘‘Men and angels, and the universe at large, are framed 
with eapacities for making eternal progress. Progressive 
evolution is the universal plan. And if everything which 
we meet with in the world around us, if matter and mind, 
if every individual and all congregated masses. begin their 
course as germs, and unfold in slow progression, who can — 
define the aspect of this young universe, now shooting as a 
germ in the midst of God’s immensity, after it shall hate 
been long fostered by His care, and become so matured as 
to express the full conceptions of its august controller? 

‘What then are ‘dyes of Heaven, as dyes of Heaven 
now are? What but the first and slightest tinge of the 
protruded germ, that will be increasing day by day in depth 


Own denominational literature.”’ 


C. 


and vividness till circling eternity shall present it at its ma- 
turity. The faculties of all intelligent creation, all that you 
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call mind and all that you call heart, are framed.for an in- 
terminable series of evolutions. -Look, then, at eternity’s 
clock. Think of the interminable series of rounds that 
every star must finish. Make the completion of every such 
round an epoch; and tell me how far creation will have un- 
folded its yet unseen resources, before the first grand period 
shall have terminated. With each succeeding epoch begins 
another computation; and tell me of the march of mighty 
minds, tell me what new ties will bind tender. hearts, in the 
progréss of this second and almost endless period. 

“But we trifle, we-babble. This universe is in the 
hands of God, omniscient, almighty. It is now, in all its 
‘parts, but a young, imperfect thing. You and I must wait 
the progress of eternity, to dive into the conceptions of the 
eternal mind. Each new combination must be only the 
platform of some succeeding plan. Thus shall the building 
rise, eternities own building, like Babel’s mighty tower— 
story upon story—story upon story. Nor shall its glories 
or its grandeur receive their finish, till unfathomable wis- 
dom has exhausted its resources, or the arm of the Al- 
mighty failed to match the conceptions of his mind. 

“Who will not learn to prize the gift of an existence that 
is to run parellel with the evolution of Heaven's stupendous 
plans, and to be henceforward the cotemporary of every 
glorious creature to whom the Almighty may give birth. 
It is not simply the state of blessednsss which gives value 
to existence, it is chiefly the consideration that it is an in- 
terminable state. It is not mainly the mould of this mighty 
frame of things which establishes its importance, it is the 
fact that creation is in an incipient state, and will still be 
unfolding—eternally unfolding—new beauties and resources 
of which no creature had a thought; and presenting itself 
under successive and amazing combinations of which no 
creature in the universe had imagined it to be capable. 

“Q, could we delineate the changes which await the sum 
of things, we should expect to hear you~ saying, “God is 
great and great are the destinies of His eternal kingdom.” 

Yours, 
S. M. CRoTHERs. 
Brattleboro’, Vermont. 


‘The Study Table, 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description, may be obtained by addressing 
The Colegrove Book Co., 1385 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.”* 


_ That can be said of Professor Toy’s new work which 

cannot often be said of a book, that it ministers to the 
wants both of the most erudite scholar and of the least in- 
structed learner. While the deepest depths of Biblical 
learning are sounded, and while on almost every page there 
is a virtual appeal to the critical judgment of the scholarly 
reader, he who knows neither Greek nor Hebrew will not 


be to any great extent hampered in his use of the book by- 


his deficiencies in this direction. 
To the special student of the Scriptures already more or 
less familiar with the subject discussed, the chief point of 


*QUOTATIONS IN THE New TESTAMENT. By Crawford Howell Toy, Professor in 
Harvard University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. $3.50. 


et 


attraction in this work is likely to be the careful compazri- 
son constantly instituted between the text of the quota. 
tions in the Greek New Testament and that of their sup- 
posed Hebrew or Greek sources. It has been customary to 
speak of these quotations as having been made either from 
the original Hebrew or from the Septuagint Greek ver- 
sion. But no such careful comparative examination of the 
exact phraseology of the several passages in their different 
forms has hitherto been made as to warrant anything more 
than the most general and therefore somewhat inexact 
statements. While the exhaustive investigations of Pro- 
fessor Toy substantiate the essential truth of the common | 
view, they show, at the same time, that it stands in need of 
considerable modification. There are many cases in which 
the New Testament writers appear to have followed neither 
any known Hebrew text nor any of the extant Greek ver- 
sions as they exist in the manuscripts which have come 
down to us. For the explanation of a considerable num- 
ber of these variations, the theory adopted by Professor 
Toy, of the existence in New Testament times, and of the 
use by the New Testament writers, of an oral Aramaic 
rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, which rendering 
originated in the needs of the synagogue service, is alto- 
gether adequate, and is not likely soon if ever to be sup- 
planted by a better one. 

No previous work, not even the excellent notes to Dr. 
Noyes translations and Dr. Palfrey’s Relation Between 
Judaism and Christianity, has so satisfactorily presented 
the true meaning of those Old Testament passages which, 
from the first century of our era down to the present time, 
have been, under the influence of dogmatic prepossession, 
so persistently misunderstood. No student of the New 
Testament who is really in search of the truth, no Bible- 
class teacher in any Liberal Sunday-school, can hereafter 
afford to be ignorant of what Professor Toy here teaches. 
It is not too much to say that this is one of those books 
which make all similar works that have gone before quite 
superfluous for farther use except to scholars who would 
survey anew the whole field. It is the last word of what 
has a right to be called scientific scholarship, exercised upon 
one of the most interesting problems of Biblical ¢ériticism. 

Were not unbiased judgment a thing so rare, it would 
seem almost impertinent to call attention to the perfect im- 
partiality of this work—as though its author could be 
thought of as possibly warping the truth in the interest of 
any dogma. More consistent and absolute surrender of the 
judgment to such conclusions as are plainly established by 
the facts under consideration is nowhere to be met with. 

G. L. C. 


CHARLES LOWE, THE CONSECRATED 
SECRETARY.* | 


Too long has this tempting volume lain upon our table 
waiting for that little leisure which never comes into our 
life, that would enable us to give some reflection of the 
man and his work in these columns that would be adequate 
to our reverence for the one and admiration of the other. 
Charles Lowe is a name that suggests a face of remarkable 
sweetness, an eye of great penetration, and a voice tremu- 
lous with tenderness and magnetic power, to all but the 


*Memorr oF Ouanies Lowe. By his wife, Martha P. Lowe. Best@ms Oupples, 
Upham & Co. 1884. pp. 596. $2.00. 
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younger line of Unitarian ministers in America. For 
years previous to his death in 1874, Charles Lowe was one 
of the best known and probably the most loved of all the 
Unitarian ministers in America, among distinctively Uni- 
tarian circles. To those who knew him and were interested 
in the Unitarian work during that plastic period, Mrs. 
Lowe's memoir will contain none too much of detail and 
incident, and those who have come after his death, who 
desire an intimate acquaintance with the genius and spirit 
of the Unitarian movement, cannot afford to ignore this 
book. Of Charles Lowe's work as Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association from 1865 to his death in 
1874, we Rave not even now time to speak. We must still 
wait, hoping for that opportunity in the near future to dis- 
cuss it in these columns. At present we must content our- 
selves with commending the story of this life to our read- 
ers. It is the story of one who was almost always a sick 
man and yet accomplished what the most robust life might 
well be proud of. He himself was a scholar and imbued 
with scholarly taste, but was ever ready to sacrifice these 
pleasures in the interests of human helpfulness and human 
sympathy. Himself a good preacher, with great power on 
the platform, he was nevertheless always willing to devote 
himself ungrudgingly to the details and annoyances that 
are incident to any successful embodiment of ideas in in- 
stitutions, of purposes in organizations. He was by tem- 
perament and training a man of broad sympathies, and in a 
most trying time was able to enlist the sympathies and en- 
joy the fellowship of radical and conservative without a 
shadow of duplicity or a suspicion of compromise. The 
last work of his brain was a study of O. B. Frothingham’s 
lite of Theodore Parker, and the pen dropped from his 
hand with the review half written. We cannot better com- 


mend either the subject or the book than in his own lines 


from this unfinished review just mentioned: 


‘It is the personality of a man that first challenges our inter- 
est; and, as here portrayed, it is so full of inspiration as an ex- 
ample, that we could wish it might be more fully read and 


studied,’”’ 


The American Monthly, the new Chicago magazine fore- 
told in a previous number, has made its appearance for 
Apmil, and presents a hundred pages of thoughtful matter. 
The opening paper is by Dr. Thomas, on “The New Theol- 


ment, why may not more be done by the still clearer light of the 
first hours and years and centuries of ‘the soul’s new life? Why 
may not the soul choose the better way a moment after death, 
just as well as in the last moment? What value can be added to 
the choice by its being made while yet in a body that is already 
dead, so far as performing any work of righteousness is con- 
cerned? But such are the difficulties to which men are driven 
who are retained to defend a theory at all hazards, even if it be 
not tenable. } 
It would be strange indeed, if with the progress of everything 
else, theology should have reached its perfection three hundred 
years ago. The New Theology accepts the fact that the doctrines 
of religion have not yet reached their final statement, and its 
effort is to help the faith and piety of the world by placing these 
truths in a clearer light. 


———— — — 


And now it is The Rambler that comes forward as a 
candidate for weekly patronage in the list of Chicago papers. 
It is handsomely printed on good paper, 16 pages of con- 
venient size. It is styled a “Journal of Men, Letters and 
Things.” The issue for April 5th, No. 2, is largely original, 
apparently the product: of the one Editorial mind. He 
evidently does not believe in impersonal journalism, drops 
the Editorial we, and freely uses the “1,” talks familiarly 
to his “‘confrere Edmund,” meaning Edmund Yates, of the 
London World—who has recently been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for libel—tells of his visits to European wine 
cellars, seems to know considerable about” gambling, and, 
withal, seems to offer one more paper whose success will not 
contribute to the intellectual dignity or moral earnestness of 
the community. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons began publishing in 
March a series of books called ‘“ Stories by American Au- 
thors.” The title sufficiently explains the nature of the 
books. They are collections of the more noteworthy short 
stories contributed by American writers during the last 
twenty-five years. Among the authors represented in the 
earliest numbers, which will appear in rapid succession, are : 
Bayard Taylor, Brander Matthews, author of ‘“ Guern- 
dale,’ Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Miss Woolson, J. W. De Forest, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Fitz James O’Brien, Mrs. Burnett, and many more. 
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ogy,’ and is characterized, like all of Dr. Thomas’ utter- 
ances, by moderateness of statement, large humanity and. 
moral earnestness. We give the closing paragraph as the 
part in which our readers will take the most interest, and 
also as representing that part of the article which shows the 
clearest insight : 

Theologians of the old school are sorely pressed upon the ques- 
tions of Eschatology. Their view leads to the perpetuation of 
sin and suffering forever. Not the existence of these as inci- 
dental in the development of the rew creations that may arise; 
but as the fixed state of the same souls; and that in a universe 
projected and ruled by an all-wise and perfect God. It is evi- 
dent that a theodicy is impossible upon any such grounds. Evil 
in the proce ss of education may be explained and justified ; but 
eternal evil in the final result admits of no vindication. Joseph 
Cook, confessing that the masses of mankind do not attain right- 
eousness in this life, and seeing the magnitude of the difficulty 
upon his hands, sought relief by extending the time of probation 
a few seconds longer; and suggests that after the breath has 
ceased, in the moment that the soul lingers before taking leave 
of the body, many, impressed by the visions of eternity, make 
the decision for the right. Such are the extremities to which 

e advocates of the time-theory are driven. But if so much 


may be done for the soul under the light of that lam earthly mo- 


The venerable George Bancroft recently took a thirty- 
two mile ride in one day on horseback. It is said that at 
one time or another he has visited in this way every im- 
portant battle-field of colonial and revolutionary. history 
from Quebec to Florida. When the last stroke’of work 
has been done and the last volume received his final revision, 
as it soon will; quite independent of the literary or histor- 
ical value of his great work, George Bancroft will leave 
behind him a record of loyalty to a scholarly purpose, of 
patient diligence in the intellectual life that ought to be of 
immense value to the rising generation. 


ee ee 


The following books are now on the editors’ “Study 
Table,” and will receive appropriate notice in future num- 


bers of Unity: 


THe Ipeas or THE AposTLe Pau. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell 
& Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. xiv, 436. $1.50. 


LiFE IN PALESTINE WHERE Jesus Livep. A short hand-book to 
the Synoptical Gospels By J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. 
London: Sunday School Association, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 1884. 18mo. pp. 178. 
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"Little Unity. 


KASTER. 


‘‘ Bear ye the winter, and spring-time will dawn,’’— 
this makes the strength and the beauty of every Easter in life. 
How good it is that Easter comes so often,—regularly each 
year. Round and round come the winters with their frost 
and seeming blight, with their stern endurance and chilly 
delights. Round and round come, as surely, Easter and 


spring, promise and bloom, warmth and growth. So every 
winter of pain endured, must end in spring’s unloosing. 
The more faithfully and uncomplainingly endured, the more 

beautiful will seem the spring, the more rapid and luxuriant 
will be its growth. Among the many strong and valuable 

precepts which we find scattered thickly throughout | 
Garfield's sayings, none is truer than that the measure of 
our success lies always in our capacity for endurance. | 


— i - - 


SCRAPS FROM THE LESSON COURSE. | 
| 


EASTER HOPES. 


Ever, oh, ever may Easter hopes shine,— 
Shine in our hearts as we go on our way! 
Ever, oh, ever may their light divine 
Shine from this glad Easter Day! 


Echoes of angels are heard in the sky ; 

Hills, brooks, and forests make gladsome reply : 
‘ Life conquers death” is the jubilant ery,— 
Banish each tear and each sigh. 


Swell the grand chorus, ye children of God! 
Faithful in trial brings loving reward ; 

Bear ye the winter, and spring-time will dawn,— 
Lo! is not Kaster Day born? 


— Dayspring. 


LITTLE WORKERS. 


Once upon a time a little rain-drop said to himself, * I 


have had such a good time playing with my brothers and 


Number XXIII in the course was upon two parables, sisters up here in the clouds I think I will go down to the 


both teaching a similar lesson. 


the ten virgins, of whom five were foolish and five were | 


wise ; and the talents which the householder, when going | cloud through which he had to pass. 


They are in Matt. xxv; | earth and see if I canndt do some good there. 


So he be- 
He had not gone far when he came to a cold 
The cold made him 


gan to fall. 


into a far country, left with his servants, and what they did | grow longer and longer, and thinner and thinner, till he had 


with them. 
pedia and see the kind of lamps they used thea. 
also the custom for the bridegroom and his family to go to 
the house of the bride, and bring her and her friends in a 


brilliant procession to his own house, where the wedding other; and they went on together. 


feast took place. 
waiting for the coming of the bridegroom. 


so that the foolish ones need not have missed going to the 
feast? This was a puzzling question for the boys and girls. 
Some thought they would have given it, and even stayed 
away themselves, while others thought that would not 
have been fair. What do you think? Just such puzzling 
questions keep coming up every day with schoolmates, or 
brothers and sisters, and sometimes you are where you can- 
not go to mother to settle it for you, but must think it out 
for yourself. If you had been so thoughtless as not to pro- 
vide oil enough, and when you came back from buying it 
had found the doors closed and you had lost your chance 
for being present that time at a wedding feast, would you 
not be more likely another time, to remember and bring 


In reading the first one, look in your encyclo- | changed from a round rain-drop into an_ice-needle. 


enough? You would be learning self-reliance. But if a 
more thoughtful friend had given you his, how would it be 
next time, and what would you be learning ? 

The parable of the talents teaches us to make the most of 
Work to increase it, 
for according to the 29th verse, whoever has learned how 
to use and add to the value of what he has, will have more 
and more abundance. But he who does not try to increase 
his little, will find it continually dropping away and he will 
have less and less. To gain this faculty of increase we 
must be willing to do things that are not easy. A man in 
speaking of one who was getting into this tame way of 
holding only to easy doings, said, “Why does he keep do- 
ing things he can do? Why doesn’t he do the things he 


can't do?” 


He 


It was! soon met another. who said to him, “ Little I[ce-needle, 


where are you going?” ‘1 am going down to the earth to 
see what good I can do.” “Ill go with you,” said the 
After a while they met 


This is how these virgins came to be | another ice-needle, who said, “ Little Ice-needles, where are 
. Would you} you going ?” 
have done as the wise virgins did, or have given of your oil | do some good,’ answered they. 


‘We are going down to the earth to try to 
y. “That is just what | 
would like. May I go with you ?” asked the other. “Yes,” 
said they ; and now there were three joined together. They 
afterwards met another, and another, and another, who asked 
the same questions -and received the same answers, till at 
last there were six of them forming a pretty star; for each 
had joined the others in such a way that there was just 
room enough for the six to meet in the middle. And now 
they changed their names again. Instead of being little 
rain-drops or ice-needles, they were a snow-flake. 

Now I must leave our little snow-flake to tell you what 
happened last summer on the part of the earth towards 
which our snow-flake was falling. It was a large city, and 
inone of the houses lived a poor little sick boy who had 
never in all his life been into the country. One day a lady 
brought him a bunch of flowers from the flower mission. 
Seeing how happy they made him, she brought some morn- 
ing-glory seeds the next time she came, as well as the flow- 
ers. Franz (that was the little boy’s name) planted the 
seeds in a little piece of ground just under his window, so 
that he could see the plants when he had to stay in bed. 
As soon as they came up they began to grow, and grew so 
fast that Franz asked his father to put some strings from 
his window down to the ground for them to grow on. The 
morning-glories twined round the strings and climbed up 
them so fast that the uppermost flowers were within Franz’s 
reach when he put his hand out of the window. The 
flowers faded ; the seeds formed, ripened, and fell into the 
earth; and the kind lady told Franz that the snow would 
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spread a blanket over the earth, and keep the little seeds | 
warm till spring came. 

While I have been telling you this, our little snow-flake 
has come near enough to the earth to see where it is, and | 


says to himself, “‘ Now | know what good I can do. “When | 


[ was a little rain-drop I peeped in at the window and saw 
Franz looking at his morning-glories. He enjoyed them so 
much it would be a pity if they should freeze up in the 
ground so that he could not have any flowers next sum- 
mer. I'll fall down there, and perhaps some of the other 
snvw flakes will help me, so that we can keep some of the 
seeds warm, and that will be better than nothing.” He told 


them were willing to help him that the ground under 
Franz’s window was all covered. The snow will keep the 


seeds warm, and, when the hot sun melts it in the spring, | 


it will run down into the earth, and give the seeds some 
water to drink, so that they may come up and give Franz 
some flowers in the summer. So you see how much good 
even a little rain-drop can do if it tries. J.J. 


CRACKED. 


——— —— - — 


"Twas a set of Resolutions. 
As fine as fine could be. 
And signed, in painstaking fashion, 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee ; 
And last in the list was written, 
In letters broad and dark 
(To look as grand as the others, ) 
Miss Baby Grace ¥, her mark !” 


We'll try all ways to help our mother ; 
We won't be selfish to each other ; 
We'll say kind words to every one ; 
We won't tie pussy’s feet for fun ; 

We won't be cross and snarly, Loo ; 
And all the good we can, we'll do. 


It’s just as easy to keep them,” 
The children gaily cried , 

But mamma, with a smile, made answer, 
‘ Wait, darlings, ull you are tried,” 
And, truly, the glad, bright New Year 

Wasn't his birth-day old, 
When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 


‘ And how are your resolutions ?” 
We asked of the baby Grace, 
Who stood with a smile of wonder 
On her dear little dimpled face ; 
(Juick came the merry answer 

She never an instant lacked— 
‘| don’t fink much of em’s broken. 
But I dess em’s ‘bout all cracked !” 
— Youth's Companion. 


” r . . 
‘Some people,” says’ Alphonse Karr, * are always finding 


fault with nature for putting thorns on roses. 


I always 
thank her for having put roses on thorns.” 


Hearts, like doors, can open with ease 
To very, very little keys. 


terials in which they had found their work deficient. 


before they were quite done to their satisfaction, the female 


the story to the other snow-flakes he met, and so many of bird cut her foot with a bit of glass embedded in the wall. 


BIRD DOCTORING. 


‘Two swallows were building their nest under a cornice, 
working with that wonderful skill and patience which we love 
to study and admire; trying each part carefully with beak and 
claw to make sure they had put faithful work into it, and that it 
would make a reliable shelter for the little ones. Then if 


any hesitation or distrust was felt, off they flew for a fifteen 


minutes’ search perhaps, coming back loaded with the ma- 


But 


She so wished to finish, that she kept at work for a while, 


but was soon obliged to stop, for her foot bled so she be- 


came faint and exhausted. The male urged her into the 
nearly completed nest, and then began to utter piercing and 
peculiar cries for help. Two other swallows building near 
by, came quickly, and the female went to the wounded bird, 


found what was the matter, and promptly picking some of. 


the still moist earth from the new nest, reduced it to a fine 
powder with her beak and applied it to the wound. The 
poor little bird soon stopped her wailing and rested from her 
pain, while the kind neighbors helped to complete the nest. 
They certainly belonged to the “Lend a hand” society, 
although it was not hands, in this case, which they lent. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


Flakes of snow, 
Downward go, 

Falling softly from the sky , 
Cover all; 
Seeds so small 

Safe beneath the white snow lie. 


Snow will pass ; 
Wheat and grass 
From their winter's rest will spring; 
Stalks high grow, 
Grain bend low : 
Children, do so as you sing. 
— Translated from the German by J. J. 


— 


THE SOWER. 


‘See! with a heart full of hope, to the earth golden seed 


| thou entrustest, 
And with joy in the spring, waitest to see it appear. 
Art thou mindful to strew in the furrows of time worthy 
actions, 
Which for eternity bloom, calmly by wisdom’s hand sown? 
| — Schiller. 


——— Se 


Life’s best moments are those where some word or act 


prepares a happiness for another, or paves the way for the 
upbuilding of the cause of truth and honor. 


Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life. 


Do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made 
of.— Franklin. 
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and Right Hand of Fellowship were 
given by J. Ll. Jones. The charge to 
the people was made by J. Vila Blake, 


while the act of installation was felicitous- 
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| THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


ly performed by Dr. G. M. Dakin of the 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class 
matter. 


The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 


_ The date on the address label indicates 


_- Im case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 


_ by making honest marriage practically 


_ terests of the Des Moines and Madison 
building fund. 

' earnestness and vigorous thought has 
_ been much enjoyed at these places, and we 


+ helpmates and not their rivals.” 


i: ing, March 30th, Rev. A: G. Jennings 
> was duly installed as pastor of the Uni- 


per annum, payable in advance. 


the time to which the subscription is paid. 
Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 


unless requested. 


continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 

Contracts for advertising in Unity can be | 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate | 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


Notes from 


the Field. 
Lonpon.—The Christian Life thinks 
that there is little doubt that the heavy 


marriage fees have tended to increase the 
laxity of morals among the London poor 


the luxury of the few. 


Rey. ALBERT WALKLEY, of Keene, 
N. H., has just returned East from a six 
weeks campaign in the West, preaching 
two Sundays at Milwaukee, one at Madi- 
son, one at Bloomington, and two at St. 
Paul, Minn. He came to release Mr. 
Gordon for a few weeks’ work in the in- 


Mr. Walkley’s kindling 


hope yet to’see him where he belongs— 
amember of the Western Conference. 


Oxrorp.—The University of Oxford 
will henceforward admit women to its 
examinations and to rank in the honor 
list. One hundred votes were cast for 
the innovation and forty-six against it. 
The opponents of the scheme were di- 
vided among themselves, some of them 
thinking it very unfair to women to sub- 
ject them to the same examinations as 
the other students undergo while others, 
with Canon Liddon at the head, con- 
sidered it unfair to the men, because 
women were fore-ordained to be “their 


LaPorte, Inp.—On Sunday even- 


| ton friends “‘ heart whole and fancy free’ 


Board of Trustees, on behalf of the so- 


ciety. The audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. Delegations were present 


from Hobart, Valparaiso and other parts 
of the State. Both pastor and people 
are happy inthe prospect of an active 
and useful career. All the indications 
are propitious. 


AROUND THE CrircLe.—Edwin DD. 
Mead shot through our sanctum the 
other day with his eyes fixed on Boston. | 
After a sojourn of some five months in 
the West. 


’ 


we return him to his Bos- | 


, | 


and thank them heartily for his visita- | 
tion. He has preached or lectured in| 
three of our Unitarian churches in Chi- 
cago, at Milwaukee, Madison, Baraboo, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis (the two 
churches), Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Boulder, and Los Vegas. In each place 
he has been the intellectual tonic much 
needed and highly appreciated by those 
who were fortunate enough to know and 
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A 
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Training School, Dr. Burroughs, ex-Pres- 
ident of the Chicago University, Prof. 
Schobinger of the Harvard School, James 
Colegrove and others. 


MEADVILLE.—The catalogue of the 
Meadville Theological School for 1883-4 
has just arrived, bearing twenty names 
in its list, divided as follows: 1 resident 


graduate, 3 seniors, 7 in the middle 


class, 5 juniors and 4 special students. 


We are glad to see the name of Rey. 
Geo. Batchelor of this city among the 
trustees, where it has recently been 
placed. Dr. Peabody of Cambridge ap- 
pears as lecturer on ethics for the current 
year, Rev. W. P. Tilden of Boston as 
lecturer on Pastoral Care, and Miss 
Marian Murdock as instructor in Elocu- 
tion. Thereare somewhere fifty young men 
and women among those who see UNITy 
regularly or occasionally, who by nature 
and training are better qualified to be- 
come teachers of morals and _ religion 
than to do any other work in the world. 
God in their constitution and surround- 
ings calls them to the ministry of prac- 
tical piety and rational religion. We 
wish all such would send for a copy of 
this catalogue to President A. A. Liver- 
more, Meadville, Pa., and study it care- 


hear him. We need him out West here 
all the time, and hope his visits will become 
annual missions in the interests of that 
thought that is character-forming. 


Cuicaco.—Mr. Blake of the Third 
Church inaugurated the first of aseries of 
monthly Sunday School Concerts on Sun- 
day evening, April 6th. The children 
were all there, and so were their parents. 
The singing was entirely from “Unity 
Services and Songs,” and was of a nature 
to warm and uplift the soul. Short ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Grace Curtis, 
Joseph Shippen and Mr. Jones; but the 
best speeches were made by the little 
ones themselves. Solos were also sung 
by Mr. Shippen and Mrs. Boyesen. 
—Preparations are actively going on for 
the an nual meetings. Tuesday, May 
15th, will be spent in the Church of the 
Messiah, Wednesday, the 14th, in the 
Third Church, Thursday back again. in 
the Church of the Messiah. 

—Uniry FEstIvaAts is in rapid process 
of manufacture. The new book will be 
out by Conference. 
—The March meeting of the Channing 
Club was one of the most notable yet 
held. The question for discussion was 
“The Problems of Moral Education.” 
Addresses were made by Colonel Parker 
of the Cook County Normal School, 
George Howland Supt. of Chicago Public 


_~ 


Schools, Prof. Belfield of the Manual 


fully, pondering prayerfully upon their 


opportunities and obligations in the mat- 


ter. 

—Rev. W. P. Tilden, who has filled the 
Unitarian pulpit at this place so accept- 
ably since the Ist of January, returns 
East about the Ist of May. The So- 
ciety has heartily and unanimously in- 
vited him to return to this field of labor 
in September, in which invitation we are 
sure all the Western fellowship heartily 
join. We hope brother Tilder will be 


able to respond to the Macedonian cry. 


—————— — 


Announcements. 


I 


WESTERN UNITARIAN ANNI- 
VERSARIES. 


Tut WomMEN’s WESTERN UNITARIAN 
(CONFERENCE will hold its annual meet- 
ings at the Church of the Messiah Tues- 
day forenoon and afternoon, May 13th. 

Tur WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE will have its opening session at the 
Church of the Messiah on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 13th. The Wednesday sessions 
will be held at the Third Church and the 
Thursday meetings at the Church of the 
Messiah. : 

THe WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
ScHoou Society will hold a session on 
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UNITY. 


Wednesday evening at the Third Church 
and Friday forenoon at the Church of the 
Messiah. Full particulars in our next. | , 


nan. 
Detroit, 


Boynton, 
lett, Mrs. 


RECEIPTS OF THE W. U. ¢. 


(nicaaco, 59 PorTLAND BLOCK, } 


April 7, 1884. 5 Mrs. 


Mrs. Ida L. 


H. Farwell, 


Roberts, Miss Grace T. Cross- 


Mich.—Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. 
Mrs. Ira Holt, Mrs. A. G. 
Mrs. W. N. Silk, Mrs. J. W. Bart- 
A. Cook, Mrs. G. C. Wetherbe, 


Mrs. Gilbert Hart. 

Jackson, 
Mrs. Chester Warriner, Mrs. Fred. Kennedy, 
Henry Kellogg, Mrs. A. M. 
Mrs. 8S. Stimson, 


Mich.—Mrs. C. E. Tunnicliff, 


Tinker, 


Mrs. Chamberlain. 


are still some of our strongest churches 
to be heard from, and we invite individ- - 
ual subscriptions to the Educational Fund, 
which is doing a good and noble work. 
Mrs. Joun C. Hitton, 
Treas. W. W. U. ©. 


March 29, 1884. 


Editor of Unity: 


Please acknowledge the following re-| Mrs. Bradley Williams, Mrs. D. B. Alcott. 


ceipts by the Western Unitarian Confer- 


ence since the last announcement, Nov- 

ember 27, 1883, viz: 

Annual membership dues of Wm. H. | 
Fish Jr., of Troy, N. Y.....-.+. > 1 00} 


Dec. 6—From Church of Our Father 
at Buffalo, per Rev. Geo. W. 

Ce cnaviccertebccocecseeceusavecs 125 OO 

« 7—From members of Church | 
of Messiah, Chicago, contribu- 

tion for New Orleans church, 290 OO 

‘+ 15—Annual membership dues | 

from Prof. Geo. L. Cary........ 1 Oo 

‘* 19-—From Society at Humboldt, | 
lowa, per Rev. Mary A. Sat- 

NN eine aks Seen ac odnd 10 00) 
24—From Second Congregation- 


al Society of Quincy, LIL, per 
Jos. F. Turner, Treas......,.... SU { 
Jan. 22 1884—From annual dues of | 
| i Al ee 1 OO} 
‘* 22—From annual dues of Mrs. | 
Cis Fe Eis ccdens isccchceosvnteudsen 1 00) 
Feb.—From Unity Church of Chicago, | 
DOT TORR csc pecccscsscvcsctcccesoos 100 00) 


26—From Unity Church St. Paul 
per Rev. W. C. Gannett, bal. 
OO | Ci lO ¢ 
23—From Unitarian Society at 
Gieneseo,per Rev. M.J. Miller. 25 00 
Mar. 11—From Thomas Metcalf of 
Normal, Ill., for MariettaSoc. 5 Of 
lo—From L. E. Powers of Lans- 
ingburg, N. Y. for Marietta 
OGNOET scocoreccosecsseseeacesocesese 25 OO 
‘ 13—From J. C. Learned of St. 
Louis, for Marietta Society... 
“ 18—From Mrs. C. J. Richard- 
son of Princeton, Lll., for Ma- 
FOREN NE rcncccncccdesostecese 5 OV 
Apr. 1—-From Unitarian Society at 
Cincinnati per Rev. Geo, A. 
Thayer, (including member- 
ship of Miss Sarah Ellis)...... 250 OO 
5—From Unitarian Soc. at Mil- 
waukee, per Mrs. G. E. Gor- 


++ 


tw 


50 


.* 
ww 


TE ee Lee Ra gt ye) rece Te om wo OV 
‘** 2—From Mr. and Mrs. Edw. 

lisley of Milwaukee, annual 

memberships....... bavnch vactses 2 OO 


Total, 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 


S1O10 45 
Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS OF THE W. W. U. C. 


Membership fees paid into the Treas- 
ury of the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference from Dec. 31st to date: 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS, $1.00. 

Baraboo, Wis.—Mrs. Fanny G. Walbridge, 


(S.D. 


Bangs, 


- | Mrs. M. MeCantrie, Mrs. Chas. Baldwin, Mrs. 


Thos. Stevens, 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Mrs. Henry Bishop, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. —Mrs. Prof. George. 
Lansing, Mich.—Mrs. 8S. L. Papineau. 
East Saginaw, Mich.—Mrs. 8. B. Bliss. 


Winnetka, [ll.—Mrs. J. L. Willson. 
Qak Park, I1l.—Mrs A. O Butler. 
Buda, Lil.—Mrs. E. C. Hayes. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, 
Miss May Walther. 

Chicago, Ill.—Miss Lucy J. Doe, 
Thomas E. Fry, Mrs. Isaac Eldredge, 

Woods, Mrs. M. C. Remick, Mrs. H. B. | 

Stone, Mrs. L. G. Bedell, M. D., Mrs. Dean 
Miss Meee tare Clarke, Mrs. N.S. Per- 
kins, Mrs. J. W. Page, Mrs. E. P. Loomis, 
Mrs. Helen 8S. Shedd, Mrs. L. E. Fitts, Mrs. 
C. H. Miller, Mrs. Edith J. Mason, Mrs. J. L. 
High, Mrs. Chas. Catlin, Mrs. Cyrus Dupee 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Mrs. G. M. 
Beckwith. [The names of the two - last 
| being accidentally omitted in report of Unrry, 
Jan. Ist. ] 

Manly Junction, 
den. 

Council Bluffs, lowa—Mrs. C. 

Keokuk, lowa—Mrs. H. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Mrs. C. 

Princeton, Ill.—Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


lowa—Mrs. George Hol- 


J. Davis. 
A. MeClary. 

M. Comstock. 
William Whipple, 


Clement Freeman, Mrs. Lucy Stevens, Mrs. 
Mrs. S. M. Knox, Mrs. Wat- 
son Ferris, Mrs. E. C. Bates, Mrs. E. M. Lat- 
imer, Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Miss Alice Lat- 
imer, Miss E. M. Richardson. 

Lajara, Colo.—Mrs. D. E. Newcomb.. 


ADDITIONAL MONEY RECEIVED. 


From the Soc. at Evansville, Ind......... $2 00 
‘* Ladies Aux. Soc., Baraboo, Wis.... 7 OO 
‘* Ladies Soc. Ch. of the Messiah, 

SE FIOUNIR «vs cacenes icvnvéeccucescauesisee ae 
‘* Ladies Aid Soc. Unity Church, 

CRICAO ....0000: du dbbindesadacess bes 10 00 
‘* Ladies Soc., Denver, Col........... 5 OO 
‘‘ Ladies Soc., Buffalo, N. Y......... 28 00 
‘“ W. A. C., Cincinnati, Ohio......... 10 OO 
‘+ Ladies Soc. Church of All Souls, 

CRNOUNG 0 culioccdasacctedseatecntewests 5b OO 
‘¢ Ladies Boo., Buda, TiL....ccocecessses 5 00 


‘* Unity Help Soc., Shelbyville, lll. 5 00 
‘Mrs. J. K. Eddowes, Geneva, Ill. 5 00 
‘* Miss 8S. B. Beals, St. Paul, Minn.. 
‘* A friendin Unity Church, Chicago 1 00 


As any; 


By A HAPPY COMBINATION of circum- 


stances the territory traversed by the 
9,000 miles of tracks of that Demo- — 
CRATIC, REPUBLICAN, NATIONAL RAL — 
waAy—the CHICAGO, q 
Sr. Paut—has won the title of Tour-~ 

ists’ WONDERLAND, because therein are — 
located the grand scenic, health, wealth 
and pleasure gems of the Golden North- 


MILWAUKEE & 


west, of which the poet has often said: 
Here be woods as green 

Air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled streams: with flowers as 

many 


As the young Spring gives, and as choice as" 
any ; 


Here be all new Delights, cool Streams and 
Wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with Woodbines, Caves 
and Dells, 

Choose where thou wilt. 
Remember this when “casting about” 
for the whereabouts of spending your 
summer vacation, or making a home, or 
a good trade. A. V. H. CARPENTER, at 
Milwaukee, will furnish details on appli- 
cation. 


The first number of Unrry Cnurcn- 
Door PULPIT is already out of print and 
extra copies of Emerson’s Address can 
hereafter be obtained only in “ Unity Mis- 
sion” form. The second number of the = 
Church-Door Pulpit, ready April 23, will 
present a sermon on “Jesus,” by Jenkin — 
Lloyd Jones. 4 
succeeding numbers can be furnished ~ 
WHEN ORDERED IN ADVANCE for $2.50 © 
per hundred. Subscription for the series 
of twenty numbers, semi-monthly during 
the year (July and August excepted), 
$1.00 for single copies, 50 cents when 
ordered in packages of ten or more to one 
address. Published by 

Tue CoLeGROVE Book Co., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ee 
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HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


_ * Ladies of Princeton, IIl............ 7 00 
‘¢ The Soc. at Humboldt, lowa...... 5 00 
‘* Mrs. Chas. A. Chapman, Chicago 

(Mrs. Hardy fund)............... dD 00 
EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Thos. White......! $50 00 

4 ‘* Mr. Kilpatrick ........ 10 00 


The Treasurer takes this occasion to 
state to interested friends of the W. W. 
U. C. that a little over three hundred 
dollars more is required to meet expenses 


began the present Academic Year September 24. 

The main purpose of the institution is to prepare 
young men for the Unitarian Ministry. There is no 
charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, andall 
necessary expenses are very moderate. 
ticulars apply to 

Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


Sample copies of the Southern World,a ~~ 
16-page illustrated Agricultural, Litera- 
" ry and Industrial Journal. Price,$l per 


of the organization to May Ist. There 


year, 3 months, 25 cents. 


SOUTHERN WORLD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Extra copies of this or of 


For full par- °, 


UNITY. 


UNITY, Vol. XIII. 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. : 


With the first of March Unrry enters upon its | °TS@0 


Seventh Year. 


~ Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits 
purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 
six years experience. 


The management will reimain in the hands of the do you find your greatest means of grace?” 
same Editorial Committee that has directed its “4 good laugh,’ was the emphatic and 


infant steps thus far. 

During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 
Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the 
practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Unrry 
columns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 

As an indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 
during the last year have lent willing hands and 
with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLOYD JongEs.—Editor. 
CHARLES H. Kerr.—Oflice Editor. 


Pror. W. F. ALLEN. 

Miss JANE ANDREWS. 

Gro. BATCHELOR. 

J. VILA BLAKE. 

Pror. Geo. L. CARY. 

LYMAN CLARK. 

Miss Cora H. CLARKE. 

Mrs. C. T. CoLe. 

ROBERT COLLYER. 

Gro. W. CooKE. 

J. H. CROOKER. 

Mrs. Grace CURTIS. 

BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. 

JouN R. EFFINGER. 

Miss SaRaH ELLIS. 

AUBER FORESTIER. 

Mrs. Laura F. FuRNEss. 

W. Exior FuRNESs. 

Miss ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

W. C. GANNETT. 

Miss Exvxa A. GILEs. 

G. E. Gorpon. J. N. Sprica. 

SAMUEL 8S. GREELEY. GILEs B STEBBINS. 

Mrs. HatrTize TynG Gris- GeorGe STICKNEY. 
WOLD. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

SimEON MILis HaAYEs. GreorGE A. THAYER. 

Hon. F. H. HEAD. Pror. JoHN TUNIS. 

A. FLORENCE HILTON. Davip N. UTTER. 

F. L. HosMeEr. ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Miss De Erre Howarp. KaTE GANNETT WELI4. 

Cc. G. HOWLAND. C. W. WENDTE. 

Mars. C. A. INGHAM. 

KRISTOFER JANSON. 

Muss ELLEN C. Jones. 


Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mrs. 8. C. LL. JONES. 
Mrs. KATHARINE F. KERR. 
J. C. LEARNED. 

Mrs. E. T. LEONARD. 
Pres. A. A. LIVERMORE. 
Miss Lity A. Lone. 

Miss Jennie E. MoCaine. 
Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 
NEWTON M. MANN. 

Mrs. E. E. MAREAN. 
Epwin D. MEAD. 
CHARLES D. B. MILL. 

H. CLay NEVILLE. 

Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER. 
Wma. H. Prerson. 

Miss F. L. ROBERTs. 
Mrs. MINNIE 8S. SAVAGE. 
H. M. StmMMons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. SmirTu. 
JOHN SNYDER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
$1.50 per annum,in Advance. 
Sample Copies 


will be sent free to any address on application. 
Our friends are especially requested to send us the 
names of persons likely to be interested in the 


paper. 
Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


135 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 
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—The Independent. 


**Did Paul say dat ar?” in atone of great 
‘surprise. 
considerable 
thought that ’o Paul.’’ 


meeting of the Seventy-first Church the other 
evening. 
_be done at once in the way of economy, and 
various suggestions were made toward the 


- _- Jocoseria. 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With’”— 
The following legend ig written in a Lead- 
ville church: ‘* Please do not shoot the 
ist ; he is doing his best.’’ 


Said a devout ‘divine to a good orthodox 
sister who was- working womanfully at that 
trying business of making a highly respect- 
able, cheap boarding home for women, with 
a sympathetic whine: ‘*My dear sister, what 


honest response. 


The difference between a Methodist and a 
Baptist was set forth by the concluding re- 
marks of a spirited discussion between two 
members of those denominations, when the 
Baptist remarked, “1 don’t like you Metho- 
anyhow, for you have too much 
machinery about you,’ to which the Meth- 
odist brother promptly retorted, «I don’t 
care if we have; we don’t run it by water.”’ 


A good housewife, who had been much 
aunoyed by her colored domestic’s remain- 
ing so long at the morning service, because 
she must tell her ‘“’sperience,’’ whether 
there was any Sunday dinner or not, said: 
‘Dinah, don’t you know that Paul said 
‘women must keep silent in church’?”’ 
“Well,” with 

wouldn't ‘a 


‘*Yes, he did.’ 
contempt, ‘I 


There was a warm discussion in a parish 


It was shown that something must 


curtailment of expenses. One _ brothe. 
thoug it the paid choir should be given up, 
another suggested that the Sunday-school pic- 
nic, the young people's dance, and the older 
people's monthly raffle could be dispensed 
with; but it was finally decided to reduce 
the minister’s salary.. It would never do to 
interfere with the necessities of worship. 


| Her Private Opinion. 


On one occasion, shortly after a visit of the 
(Jueen to her castle in the outskirts of Bal- 
moral, Mr. Henry Irving, who was traveling 
through the country, met an old Scotch wo- 
man with whom he spoke of her Majesty. 

‘The Queen’s a good woman,’’ he said. 

‘*] suppose she’s gude enough, but there 
are things I canna bear.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked Mr. Irving. 

‘‘Well! I think there are things that even 
the Queen has no recht to do: For one thing 
she goes rowing on the lak on Soonday—and 
it’s not a Chreestian thing to do !”’ | 

‘* But you know the Bible tells us——’’ 

‘‘] knaw,’’ she interrupted angrily. I’ve 
read the Bible since I was so high an I knaw 
evry word int. [ knaw aboot the Sunday 
fishing and a’ the other things the good Lord 
did; but I want ye to knaw, too, that I don’t 
think any the more, e’en of Him, for adoin’ 
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RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Letit be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
Rockford, Il, are amongst the 500 local stations on 
its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DAY 
Cc ACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 


unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
where It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road, 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them: It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
gives first-class accommodations, than it dves to go 
by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
papers, or other information not obtainable at your 
local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 
Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns each 


Its Motto:—“In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tions, Liberty; in all things, Charity.” 


Devoted to the interests of Church, School 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple, 
aggressive Unitarian Christianity. 


TERMS: 


Single copy, one year, - - - $.50 
5 to 10 copies toone address, each, - .40 
20 to 40 * se “ ‘<¢ « - .o» 


Ae SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, 
Shelbyville, Ll. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainard and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
“Waste” Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in stamps 
or postal note to 


it.”’ 


®) 


THE BRAINARD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


